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FAITH AND JUSTIFICATION IN THE EPISTLE OF 
ST. JAMES 


ROBERT Murray, S.J. 


[. may surprise some to see an article on St. James’ doctrine on faith, 
since the epistle does not seem to have much to say about it. As for 
justification, James has often been set in a rather facile opposition to’ 
Galatians and Romans — “St Paul teaches justification by faith, St 
James by works”. This article aims to examine St James’ teaching on 
this subject in its context, and to show that he has indeed a doctrine of. 
faith, though it is not much developed, while on justification what he 
says is common to him and St Paul, though he does not raise the | 
particular question which troubled St Paul. 

We need first of all to understand the style of letter St James is 
writing and the context in which his teaching about faith and justifica- 
tion is set. The letter is a piece of moral exhortation, not a dogmatic | 
treatise ; that is to say, it is like the latter chapters of most of St Paul’s 
letters, not like the main sections. Now a document whose purpose is 
not explicitly dogmatic becomes, by that very fact, peculiarly valuable | 
for whatever light it throws on dogmatic questions, because the writer 
is less likely to be pressing any particular doctrine, but reveals almost 
by accident the assumptions at the back of his mind. It is of course 
the explicit statements which are of primary value, but it is also im- 
portant to know what were the things that people simply accepted, or 
even sometimes the things that they did nor talk about, at a certain time. 

Of all the books of the New Testament, the Epistle of St James is 
the one which stands most clearly as a link between the Old Testament 
and the distinctively Christian literature. Of course, every book of the 
New Testament is evidently and closely linked with both the doctrines 
and the expressions of the Old Testament, but in most of them there are 
contrasts, more or less great, whereas this epistle might be placed in the 
direct line of the Sapiential literature, as a work of practically the same 
type. Of course, it is fully Christian as well; Christ is acknowledged as Lord 
(1,1; 2,1) and his words are often quoted, at least implicitly. The writer 
recalls the evangelical call to turn to God in repentance (4,8; cf. Mt 4,17), 
spiritual regeneration (1,18; cf. Jn 3,3) and the Second Coming (5,7). He 
has the Johannine antithesis of the ‘world’ and God (4.4), which is not 
found in the Old Testament. But the epistle is more deeply soaked in| 
the Old Testament than any other book of the New, drawing especially 
on the Psalms, Proverbs, Wisdom and Ecclesiasticus ; not, however, by 
verbal quotation so much as by echoes, showing how the writer’s mind 
has been completely formed by the Old Testament. Yet his approach is 
not that of a trained Scribe, as St Paul so often shows himself. He 
appears as a simple Jew who has recognised the Messias and finds the 
Old Testament summed up in him; as a preacher, he is trained in the 
synagogue, (which, incidentally, is the word he uses for a Christian 
meeting-place: 2,2). There will be more below about the difference in 
mental character between St James and St Paul; here it is enough to 
mention it. 
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God and Man 

: In writing of God, St James’ expressions are generally those of the 
Old Testament. God is Father (1,27; 3,9), kind and merciful (5,11), 
_ jealous in his love (4,5) and a strict judge (4,12). There is no express 
statement of Christological doctrine, but Christ is called Lord (1,1; 2,2) 
just as God is. Traditional Jewish faith in God has been accorded to 
- Jesus Christ with that simplicity and apparent freedom from problems 
_ which also characterise St James’ expressions about the Law. The Spirit 
_ of God is mentioned only once (4,5), and then in a way hardly different 
from expressions in the Sapiential books; but it is now of course no 
poetical figure to personify the Spirit of God. God is the Giver of 
Wisdom and all good gifts (1,5; 1,17; 3,15-17; cf Prov 2,6; Wis 7,25 ff; 
Ecclus 1,1 ff; 24,1 ff). Again, grace, mentioned only once and that in 
quotation from Proverbs 3,34, is simply the Old Testament concept of 
God’s favour. God is the author of justification (2,24) and salvation 
(1,21). 

Man of himself is morally helpless, unable to do anything acceptable 
to God. In the absence of any explicit doctrine of grace, the writer’s 
implicit unity with St Paul is clear from his general emphasis on man’s 
moral powerlessness. This alone makes it quite evident that St James 
cannot be maintaining justification by works in the sense in which St 
Paul denies it. In a context about sins of the tongue, St James pictures 
man, suspended between good and evil (3,9-10), in a way that ought 
not to be so; the proper balance has been lost. Pride makes man 
boastful (4, 16), setting himself up to judge his fellows (4, 11-13); he is 
a prey to passions (4, 1-3); it is these, not God, which cause his suffer- 
ings (1, 13-15). The wisdom of earth or nature is “diabolical”, perverting 
the truth, working against the wisdom from above which breeds peace 
(3, 13-18). Man’s social values are often false (2, 1-9) and his enterprises 
are vain without God (4, 13-15). Almost all this can be abundantly 
parallelled from Proverbs, Ecclesiastes and the two books of Wisdom. 

Yet man is made for God’s friendship and God still offers it (4, 
4-10), promising a reward (5, 11), “the crown of life . . . for those who 
love him” (1,12). Man must respond by repentance ; “Come close to 
God and he will come close to you”. This passage (4, 8-10) is a perfect 
fusion of ideas which immediately recall a dozen texts not only in Isaias, 
Jeremias and Ezechiel, but also in Our Lord’s own preaching. 


The Working-out of Salvation 

God, then, is the sole author of salvation and all good; man alone 
is helpless, but he is invited to “come near”. Now let us follow in detail 
God’s plan for man’s salvation. God offers man the “word of truth” (1, 
18). Here some short semantical explanation may be helpful. Since in 
Christian tradition faith is essentially a response to truth, and this way 
of speaking goes back to Scripture, we need to know the original values 
of the words, for, after all, these are the values which the inspiring 
Spirit must primarily intend. 
Our idea of truth tends to be more intellectual than the Hebrew 
one. The word ’emeth, usually translated “truth”, is from the root "MN, 
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which signifies firmness and reliability, even those of a pillar or of a 
foster-mother. Amen is from the same root, and also ’emunah, the 
usual word for faith. The causative form of the verb, he’emin, is the 
word regularly translated “believe” or “have faith”. Originally this 
probably signified “to acknowledge reliability” and commit oneself to 
it; the form always has a personal reference, and it was to translate 
this usage that both Greek and Latin had to develop a new construction, — 
pisteuo eis ton Theon, credo in Deum. The Hebrew verb less often 
governs a proposition (‘‘to believe that .. .”) in the Old Testament. The 
verbal noun, ’emeth, means that quality in a person which makes you 
have faith in him; steadiness, trustworthiness and thus truth; but the 
idea of veracity, which tends to be foremost in our idea of truth, comes 
much later in the development of ‘emeth. God’s truth in the Old 
Testament is rather his true-ness, his faithfulness; likewise, man’s re- 
_. sponse of “faith” is primarily faithfulness-in-answer, only implicitly 
intellectual. 

Compared with this notion of truth, though the English “true”, with 
its range of “loyal”, “real”, “genuine” and “veracious”, is semantically 
very close to the Hebrew conception, our theological idea of truth has 
been permanently affected by the Greek, which is a radically intellectual 
one. (This is said neither in criticism nor in regret, such as are affected 
in some non-Catholic circles today; the development was all in the 
providence of God.) Alethes means that which is not (a-) subject to the 
mental limitations connoted by the root lath- (to be hidden or forgotten, 
escape notice, etc.). It is primarily applied to knowledge and proposi- 
tions, then to things ; not to persons. When the Septuagint had adopted 
aletheia for God’s “truth” or faithfulness, Jews using the Greek word 
might still mean the old conception, but it was inevitable that Gentiles 
would to some extent intellectualise it, and likewise man’s response 
to it. Thus the Greek for “faith”, pistis, though it is not primarily 
correlative with aletheia, truth, but is more like “trust” in both active 
and passive senses, tended to move on from the much less intellectual 
Hebrew idea. 


God offers, then, the “word” of his truth or faithfulness, for us to 
commit ourselves to him by the personal response of our faithfulness. 
The “word”, here, is simply the preaching of the Gospel, with no hint 
yet of St John’s personal Word; but here again the word “word” is 
being used in a Hebrew rather than a Greek sense. Logos is essentially 
the spoken word, then the intellectual idea; dabar is the spoken word, 
but then also a deed or event. “No word shall be impossible with God”. 
It is much more according to the Hebrew conception that God’s word 
should accomplish something, for dabar is both word and act. | 


There is no analysis in St James of the action of grace nor of the 
human act of faith. It is said only that God “begets us by the word of 
truth”. All the theology of St John is implicit there, but the words do 
not go beyond the Old Testament. In “the God that begot thee” (Deut 
32, 18), “begot” may refer to creation, but more likely it is already in 
an applied sense, referring to the relationship of the Covenant. A much 
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closer antecedent of this text is in Deutero-Isaias (55, 10-11), where 
God’s word is spoken of as producing infallibly an effect comparable to 
that of rain on the crops, 

7 As the rain and snow come down from heaven, and return no more 
thither, but soak the earth and water it, and make it to spring and give seed 
to the sower and bread to the eater; so shall my word be, which shall go 
forth from my mouth. It shall not return to me void, but it shall do whatso- 
ever I please and shall prosper in the things for which I sent it. 

In speaking of man’s response of faith to the “word of truth”, St 
_ James draws no attention to the initial assent, the first coming to God, 
beyond using the general language of repentance. Likewise he is not 
interested in the act of faith expressed in a proposition (believing that . .), 
which is stressed in Hebrews 11,6 and in John 20, 31. This is not to 
suggest that these writers changed the idea of faith fundamentally, as 
Buber thinks; but they certainly developed it, while St James does not. 
He refers to “believing that .. .” only once, and then to assert that it 
is not enough; “Thou believest that there is only one God; that is 
well enough, but then, so do the devils” (2, 19). Faith, in this epistle, is 
undoubtedly the Old Testament idea, cleaving to God in trust. Twice 
he tells his readers that they must not have a double heart, using a 
Hebrew idiom (1,6; 4,8; cf Ps 12, 3). “Make your hearts firm”, he says 
_ (5, 8), evoking the pictorial image of Old Testament faith, as it is ex- 
pressed, for example, in Isaias 7,9, “If you will not believe, you shall 
not be made firm”, where the two verbs are forms from the same root 
and make a striking assonance. 

St James’ attention, then, is not on the great event of coming to 
faith, as (for example) in Galatians 3, 1-5, but on life in faith, as in 
Galatians 2,20, the state in which man “has” faith (2,1) or is “rich” 
in it (2, 5) or is tested in it (1, 3). If this state is genuine it shows itself 
in works of religion, as Abraham showed his faith by offering Isaac (2, 
21-23); in works of charity, as Rahab showed her faith (2, 25) and all 
Christians must do (1, 26-27; 2, 1-12; 3, 1-12; 5,19-20); also in the 
prayer of faith (1,6; 5, 13-18). Faith, or faithfulness, is thus seen to be 
the whole religious way of life, and the exhortation to the true works of 
such a life is very like the call of the Prophets away from a dead 
observance to the works of mercy, as for example in Isaias 1, 11-17 and 
58, 1-8. 

It is in the context of the life of faith that St James speaks of 

justification. Here again it may be helpful to look at the Hebrew con- 
ception which St James and St Paul surely both had in their minds 
rather than the strictly legal Greek idea. Sedegq, “justice”, is being right 
or upright; being what a person (or a measure etc.) ought to be. The 
telated verb in the simple form means to be just or in the right, or often 
“to be justified”, as if it were passive; but this means not so much to 
have undergone judgement and been acquitted, as to be saddiq, just 
before God, to be able to stand in his approval and friendship, like 
Abraham. It is the causative form of the verb which denotes the de- 
-claration that someone is just. Now St James’ point in 2, 14-26 is that 
if anyone understands by “faith” anything less than the full life of 
religious and charitable activity, he is to know that that will not enable 
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him to stand as saddiq, just, in God’s sight. The point is the same as in 

the 58th chapter of Isaias, just referred to. Israel’s observances are not 

pleasing to God; let them do works of true charity, and 
Then shall thy light break forth as the morning, and thy health shall speedily 
arise, and thy justice shall go before thy face. 

that is, you will be able to display it before God. 


Justification in St. James and St. Paul 


It is already apparent how different St James’ context is from that 
in which St Paul discusses justification in Galatians or Romans. St 
Paul’s great point is that it is not what man does that justifies, but what | 
God does; all is the work of his grace, and man’s sole contribution is 
his co-operation in faith, which itself is a gift of God. Now all this is in 
James, at least equivalently and implicitly, in his frequent insistence on 
* man’s moral powerlessness, and in the single text about God begetting | 
us by the word of truth. Further, both in Galatians, where the context | 
is a crisis in a community, and in Romans, where St Paul speaks more 
generally, but also more personally, of the transition from Judaism to— 
Christianity, the emphasis is on the contrast between what went before, 
and what follows, the great event of coming to Christ and finding faith 
in him. This contrast is lacking in St James, perhaps for psychological 
reasons; hence it is natural that he connects Abraham’s justification 
with his life of religious activity, while St Paul considers it in its 
primary meaning, as God’s judgement on Abraham, an event, which 
took place when Abraham found faith in the Promises. Before that 
event in the life of every man, or without it, none of man’s observances 
are availing for salvation ; after it, in the life of faith, St Paul preaches” 
just as much as St James that faith must show itself in action; for 
example, in the 8th chapter of 2 Corinthians. 


It would be beyond the scope of this essay to discuss the relative 
dates of Galatians and James. It is hard to see much force in arguments 
for either being an answer to the other. St James’ passage on justifica- 
tion is certainly a lively answer to someone, but it is someone who is 
being lazy about works of charity, not someone who is preaching the 
full life of faith (including works of charity) as against outward ob- 
servance. We may conclude, then, with St Augustine (PL 40, 89) ; “Paul 
is speaking of the works which precede faith, James of those which 
follow it, just as Paul himself does in many other places”. 


In fact, this difference in context between the passages under dis- 
cussion in St James and St Paul extends to almost all the references to 
the Law. St James reflects no tragic tension as St Paul does, evidently 
from his own experience. St James shows a Judaeo-Christian mentality 
that has accepted Christ’s words, “I am come not to destroy but to 
fulfil” (Mt 5,17), and finds no problem. All seems to be one. It is 
unmistakably Christ’s law, and equally certainly the old Law, “the royal 
law you find in the words of scripture” (2,8). As faithfulness to the 
Covenant (for this is the true Old Testament conception, rather than 
fulfilment of correct observance), obedience to the Law is a personal 
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relationship with God which is broken by any unfaithfulness whatever 
(2,10-11). It is a “law of freedom” (1, 25; 2,12), a phrase reminiscent 


_ not only of St Paul’s whole spirituality (for example, 2 Cor 3, 17) and of 


St John (for example, 8, 32), but also of many of the Jewish Rabbis 
(quoted by Strack and Billerbeck on the two last-mentioned texts), who 
see the Torah as a way of moral liberty, according to the spirit of Psalm 
118 (119), 45 ; “I shall walk in a spacious place: because I have sought 
thy commandments”. When we remember the Pharisees who opposed 


- Our Lord and those who caused St Paul’s anxiety, we should remember 


also to the credit of Israel what must have been the mentality of old 
Simeon, Nicodemus and St James himself. 


Conclusion 


The Epistle of St. James, then, is a letter of uncomplicated 
spirituality, reflecting no particular crisis, either personal or social. Ex- 
cept for “law”, the writer uses words in their old Hebrew senses, not in 
the somewhat developed senses which we sometimes find in St Paul and 
St John. Though he wrote, as far as we can tell, in Greek, there is no 
trace of the semantic development discernible in some of St John’s 
expressions, which remind us that his theological development must 
have taken place in a Hellenistic Christian milieu. On justification, St 
James is not in conflict with St Paul, but is making quite a different 
point. In general he does not approach the subtlety, the intensity or 
the width of range of St Paul and St John. 


Whatever the date of the epistle, in its ideas it is the most primitive 
of the books of the New Testament, and to enter into these ideas may 
bring us to a good vantage-point for a sympathetic view of our Jewish 
and Protestant brethren, from whom we are now so widely divided in 
mentality and in understanding of the fundamental notions of the Bible. 
The division between Catholic and Protestant, whatever its true cause, 
is closely connected with the interpretation of St Paul; St James lies 
behind that battlefield. The division between Christian and Jew is from 
the beginning, going back to the Sword of division, Jesus Christ him- 
self; but St James is a witness who brings us together, a man of the 
Old Testament but also of the New, yet not one whom the Jews can 
charge with distorting their sacred revelation. 


NORTH GALATIANS OR SOUTH? 


EDWARD YARNOLD, S.J. 


na Epistle to the Galatians presents many problems which have 
long been recognized. They have also, I believe, been satisfactorily 
solved for half a century by Sir William Ramsay, and this article is 
little more than a restatement of his arguments with occasional addi- 
tions and modifications. There does seem to be a need for an essay of 
this nature for two reasons: first, because Ramsay’s arguments are 
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scattered throughout his works (1); secondly, because certain modern 
commentators seem strangely ignorant of them. 


It is fortunate that a number of the problems raised by the epistle © 


cohere, so that there are only two main lines of solution: 


(1) The “South Galatian” view. The Roman province of Galatia : 
included not only the old kingdom of Galatia (whose king Deiotarus is — 


a familiar figure to students of Cicero’s speeches), but other parts, 
mainly to the South, which could be called Galatian as part of the 
province, though not Galatian by nationality. The epistle was written 


to four of these southern cities (Pisidian Antioch, Iconium, Lystra and — 


Derbe) visited by St Paul on his first missionary journey (Ac 13.14-14. 
22). It was written before the Council of Jerusalem (Ac 15), and is 
therefore the earliest epistle ; the conference in Jerusalem of Gal 2 was 
on the occasion of Paul’s visit there during the famine (Ac 11.30). 


(2) The “North Galatian” view. Gal was written to the Galatians — 


by nationality in the North of the province, visited on Paul’s second 


and third journeys (Ac 16.6 and 18.23), after the Council of Jerusalem, — 


which is to be identified with the conference of Gal 2. The Roman 
province was not known as Galatia, and therefore the inhabitants of 
the southern cities could not be addressed as “Galatians”’. 


Dom. B. Orchard (Catholic Commentary on Scripture 893c) believes — 


it is “most embarrassingly difficult” to date Gal after the Council of 
Jerusalem, and that there is an “overwhelming case” for accepting the 
South Galatian view if ““Galatian” can also mean “South Galatian”, and 
if “the internal evidence of Gal can be harmonized with the data of 


Ac”. (2) Dom Orchard has himself shown (3) that, if Gal 2.3-5 is a — 


parenthesis in which Paul attacks a movement for the circumcision of 
the Gentiles which is later than the events of the rest of the chapter, 
the harmonizing of Gal and Ac presents little difficulty. The main 
purpose of the present article is to tackle the first question, and to try 
to show that “Galatian” can mean “South Galatian”. It may, however, 
be convenient first to outline very briefly some of the chief advantages 
of the South Galatian theory. 


Some advantages of the South Galatian theory 


(1) If the conference of Gal 2 refers not to the Council of Jerusalem — 


but to the famine visit, the list of Paul’s visits to Jerusalem and travels 
during his public career is complete (Gal 1.18-2.1). The North Galatian 


supporters must hold that Gal omits the first missionary journey and — 
one visit to Jerusalem. The second omission would be hard to explain — 
as Paul in the context is careful to explain his visits to Jerusalem, since — 


they are so relevant to the argument of the first two chapters. 


(2) If Paul did visit the North Galatians, the fact is recorded in 


two single verses of Ac (16.6 — the second journey — and 18.23 — the 
third). It is almost incredible that Luke should omit all details of such 
important visits. 

(3) If Gal were written after the Council of Jerusalem, it is sur- 
prising that Paul does not mention the Council’s favourable decision 


—* 
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about circumcision, especially as he referred to it in his preaching 
(Ac 16.4). 

(4) The conference of Gal 2 was private (v.2); the Council of 
Jerusalem seems to have been public (Ac 15.4, 5, 12, 22). The theme of 
the Gal conference was Paul’s authority to preach (1.11; 2.2 and 7); 
that of the Council of Jerusalem was the circumcision question. There- 
fore the two meeings should not be identified. 

(5) If the two meetings are identified, it is surprising that Peter, 
after declaring against the circumcision of the Gentiles (Ac 15.10), 
should be induced by the delegates of James, who had himself sided 
with Peter at the Council of Jerusalem (Ac 15.19), to “bind the Gentiles 
to live like Jews” (Gal 2.12-14). This is surely too much general vacilla- 
tion ; Peter did enough to provoke Paul’s rebuke by going back on the 
Cornelius episode of Ac 10. 

(6) Both Paul’s famine visit to Jerusalem and the visit of Gal 2.1 
were “in obedience to a revelation”, which makes the identification 
economical. 

(7) It is understandable that from the 3rd century onwards the 
North Galatian theory should find favour, since from 297 A.D. the 
province was limited to the northern district, and it could easily be 
forgotten that Antioch etc. were ever in the province. But it is hard to 
explain the existence of a South Galatian tradition in the Sth century ~ 
(4) unless it were true. 

(8) Ramsay (SB 19) points out that there is no evidence of the early 
church in North Galatia save at Ancyra; yet Paul founded “churches” 
in Galatia (Gal 1.2). Of the church in South Galatia there is Meon 


' more evidence. 


Galatia the name of the Roman province 

An inscription, apparently of the end of the Ist century A.D. (cf. 
Marquardt 282, n.4), gives the title of the governor of the province as 
Legatus Augusti pro praetore provinciae Galatiae Pisidiae Phrygiae 
Lycaoniae Isauriae Paphlagoniae Ponti Galatici Ponti Polemoniani 
Armeniae (CIL Il 6818 = 291). Many other such inscriptions can be 
quoted in which the province is described not simply as “Galatia” but 
by a list of its parts. 

Now all of these, I believe, are later than 80 A.D. This date is 
significant. From c72 to 114A.D. (perhaps even from 55 A.D.; cf. 
Sherk 33 and 40) the province of Cappadocia was united with the 
Galatian group. During this period it was normal to refer to this bloc 
by the enumeration of the parts. 

But before 72 and after 114 A.D. inscriptions are found which 
tefer to the province simply as “Galatia”. As these inscriptions are not 
generally collected, and are often ignored, I shall list them here. In the 
period before 72 A.D. there are two inscriptions, one to C. Rutilius 
Gallicus (Ann. Ep. (1920) n.55 = Sherk 35); the other to L. Pupius 
Praesens (CIG 3991 = IGRR III 263 = Sherk 94). The latter carries 
great weight, first, because it was set up by the people of Iconium in 
the South, who were therefore not Galatians by nationality, and would 
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hardly describe themselves as Galatian without good reason; secondly, 
because it can be dated to about 54 A.D., within a few years of Paul’s 


visits. It commemorates the “procurator . . . of the Galatian province 


(epitropon . . . Galatikes eparcheias).” 


After 114 A.D. there are: CIZL III 249 = Sherk 102 (before 217 
A.D.: an interesting specimen, as the province is mentioned twice, first 


by the short title, and then by the long); CJL III 254 = Sherk 93 (the — 


middle of the 2nd century A.D.?); CIL III 6759 = Sherk 72 (163-5 
A.D.); CIL VI 332 = Sherk 75 (before 222 A.D.); CIL VI 1408 = 
Sherk 77 (192 A.D.); also CIL VI 1409 and JRS XIV (1924) 185 (both 
referring to the same magistrate as the previous inscription); Ann. Ep. 
(1917-8) n. 51 = Sherk 83 (222-6 A.D.); CIL VIII 22721 = Sherk 84 
(the middle of the 3rd century A.D.); C/L Il 251 = Sherk 101 (dated 
by Sherk to the beginning of the 3rd century). 


Other inscriptions of uncertain date giving the. short title to the 


province are: CIL III 258 (a very corrupt fragment); JGRR III 70 


and 181; Ann. Ep. (1937) n. 87 = Sherk 99. This gives a total of 16 
inscriptions. 


The fact that many of these inscriptions are from North Galatia is, 
I submit, irrelevant, because it is generally clear that the whole province 
is referred to. One must conclude that the inscriptions prove that the 
short title “Galatia” was used as an alternative to the long list of 
regions as the name of the Roman province (save in the period c72-114 
A.D.); and that for the time of Paul’s visit we have evidence only for 
the short title and not the long. Moreover, Ramsay is surely right in 
“saying that a practical race like the Romans would hardly insist on 
such a cumbersome title as “Galatia, Pisidia, Phrygia, Paphlagonia, 
Lycaonia, Pontus Galaticus, Pontus Polemonianus” (SB 23) (5). 

Besides this epigraphical evidence, literary evidence can also be 
quoted. Ptolemy, writing in the 2nd century A.D. (when the province 
was smaller), includes under the heading Galatia several districts in the 
southern part, e.g., Lystra and Antioch of Pisidia (V. iv. 9). Pliny the 
Elder, writing before 80 A.D., includes Lystra (N.H., V.146-7). Both 
must therefore be using the term Galatia to stand for the province. 


Tacitus (H., II.9), referring to about 70 A.D., writes of the “province of — 


Galatia”. 
The inhabitants could be called Galatians 
The point does not follow immediately from the previous one. It 


is argued by opponents of the South Galatian theory that, even though — 
the cities of Antioch, Iconium, Derbe and Lystra were part of a pro- | 
vince that could properly be called “Galatia”, it would still not be © 


natural to address the citizens as “Galatians”, still less ‘senseless 
Galatians” (Gal 3.1). To take a possible parallel from the modern world, 
Cyprus is officially British, but only a very tactless speaker would 
address an audience of Cypriots as “Britons”. But it seems that the 
title “Galatians” would be in order for three reasons: 

(1) There is no other single word that Paul could have used to 
include the four cities. If O insensati Galatae seems to lose force if the 
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people are Galatians not by nationality but only by extrinsic denomina- 
tion, O insensati Lycaones et Phryges (probably the shortest alternative) 
is hardly more forceful. 

| (2) Two of the cities, Antioch and Lystra, were Roman colonies ; 
therefore a considerable proportion of the inhabitants of these were 
Roman citizens, descended from the discharged veterans who had been 
‘established there some sixty years previously. If Paul was to find a 
single name to include both them and the non-Romans, any other than 

‘the provincial title was impossible. 

(3) It seems to have been the Roman policy to weaken the racial 
sentiment in the provinces and substitute pride in the Empire, and, as 
a means to this, a feeling of the solidarity of the province (6). It is 
reasonable to conjecture that Paul, being a Roman citizen from a family 
of Roman citizens (Ac 22.28), would think about the provinces in a 
Roman way and naturally use the Roman title instead of the racial one. 


Ramsay goes further than this and argues that it would be an 
insult to address a provincial by a national rather than by a provincial 
name. This argument takes the war into the enemy camp: not only is 
“Galatians” a possible, and the only possible, name for the inhabitants 
of the four southern cities, but it follows that, if it is not the provincial 
name, it is an impossible form of address for the northern cities. (No 
epistle is addressed to an ethnic region; 1 Pet is addressed to a list of 
provinces, as we shall see; all others apart from Gal, if they have any 
particular geographical address, are for cities.) Ramsay (SB 37 ff.) 
quotes Mommsen’s conclusion that in military lists free men of the 
Empire were named by city, tribe or province rather than by nationality, 
foreigners and slaves by the national term. Hence to call, eg., the 
people of Lystra “Lycaonians” would imply that they were foreigners 
or slaves. The only form of address open to Paul was a list of cities or 

the provincial name “Galatians” (7). 


The NT use of the word “Galatians” 


The word occurs seven times in the NT: Ac 16.6 and 18.23; Gal 

1.2 and 3.1; 1Pet1.1; 1Corl6.1; 2Tim4.10 (though some MSS 
here read Gallian). No conclusions can be drawn from the last two 
! passages. 1 Pet is addressed to “Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia and 
Bithynia”. Of these Cappadocia and Asia were provinces ; Bithynia 
and Pontus formed a joint province called by the two names. It is 
likely, therefore, that Galatia also stands for the province. Though this 
argument is weakened by the separation of the names “Bithynia” and 
“Pontus”, one might argue further that the provincial name of Galatia 
is required to complete the list of Roman territory in Northern Asia 
Minor: otherwise Paphlagonia, part of the Galatian province, is omitted. 


The two passages in Ac are translated in the Knox version 
“Phrygian and Galatian country” and “Galatian and Phrygian country” 
respectively, with the explanation (18.23n.) that the two names may 
refer to one district “which could be indifferently described as Phrygian 
or Galatian”. If this is what Luke meant, he regarded Galatia as a 


’ mention in Ac of any visit by Paul to North Galatia. 
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provincial name, and, more important, Paul’s alleged visits to North 
Galatia are removed from Ac. 


Now what evidence can be adduced to support this interpretation? — 
One cannot, I think, conclude with Ramsay (SB 57) that in the first | 
passage (ten Phrugian kai Galatiken choran), the two adjectives must 
refer to one region because the definite article is not repeated; for of | 
some eleven similar passages in Ac where a list of two or more place- 
names is introduced by the definite article going with the first name, I 
can find only two instances (Ac 2.9 and 17.1) where the article is re- 
peated with the second name. (8) Again, it is not so easy to interpret 
Ac 18.23 as referring to one region: the order of the words seems | 
against it. This, at least, was my first reaction: I felt vaguely that the | 
literary device of inserting the noun between the adjectives would be | 
too artificial (ten Galatiken choran kai Phrugian). However, Luke 
seems to be not averse to an occasional stylistic inversion (e.g., Lk 1.4: 
peri hon katechethes logon ten asphaleian). 


Anyhow there is a rather bigger difficulty to the other interpreta- 
tion, i.e. to translating the phrase in Ac 18.23 as “the Galatian district 
and Phrygia”. In no other passage in Ac does Luke qualify chora with 
an adjective formed from a place-name. Why in these two passages 
alone is chora used in this unique way, with the same names Galatia 
and Phrygia? Surely because to write ten Galatian kai Phrugian would 
change the sense: Luke means that the same district is both Phrygian 
and Galatian: the interpretation quoted by Knox is correct: therefore 
Galatia is here the name of the province, and therefore there is no 


The extent of the province of Galatia 


Ramsay believed that Antioch, Iconium, Lystra and Derbe were 
all in the province of Galatia at the time of Gal (c. 50 A.D.). This view 
has been almost universally accepted, though Jones (414, n. 21) has cast 
some doubt on the position of Derbe. It will perhaps be worth while 
to present some of the evidence. 


Antioch and Lystra were Roman colonies, and must therefore have 
been in a province. By its geographical position Lystra can hardly have | 
been in any province but Galatia. Inscriptions found at Antioch and 
Iconium (CIL III nos. 291 & 6813; CIG no. 3991) commemorating | 
governors of Galatia show that these two cities were in the province. 


Literary evidence confirms this conclusion. Ptolemy (V. iv. 9) places — 
Antioch and Lystra in the province of Galatia, though he displaces 
Iconium into Cappadocia (V. vi. 15). Pliny puts Lystra (VH V.147) and, 
less certainly, Iconium (V.95) in Galatia. Strabo, who perhaps wrote 
about 7 B.C. but revised his work later (Thomson 224-5), implies that | 
Antioch is in the province of Galatia (p. 569). 


There can be little doubt, then, that these three cities were in the 
province, and there is no reason for thinking that any boundary adjust- 
ments had cut them off from the province at the time of Paul’s visits. 
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But the position of Derbe is less certain. To make the evidence easier to 
grasp, I shall give an outline of the relevant history of Galatia. 
25 B.C. Death of Amyntas, King of Galatia. His kingdom, includ- 
ing parts of Lycaonia, Pamphylia, Phrygia, Pisidia, Isauria, 
Cilicia Tracheia, becomes the province of Galatia. 
Shortly afterwards King Archelaus of Cappadocia is given 
Cilicia Tracheia and East Lycaonia from the Roman pro- 
vince: parts had perhaps been transferred earlier (9). 
17 A.D. Death of Archelaus ; Cappadocia becomes a Roman pro- 
vince. His son Archelaus is left with at least part of E. 
Lycaonia and Cilicia Tracheia (10). 
c37 A.D. The kingdom of Commagene restored by Rome with 
Antiochus as king. E. Lycaonia and Cilicia Tracheia 
added to the kingdom (sometimes called Regnum 
Antiochi). 
c40 A.D. The Emperor Gaius (Caligula) deposes Antiochus. 
c41 A.D. The Emperor Claudius restores Antiochus. 
74 A.D. Most of the Regnum Antiochi taken over by Rome. 


Now examination of Strabo and Ptolemy suggests the conclusion 
that Derbe was included in the territory of Cilicia Tracheia and E. 
Lycaonia, which seems to have passed from Amyntas to Rome, then to 
Archelaus the Elder, then to his son, and then to Antiochus. There are 
some grounds for thinking that when Antiochus was restored (c41 A.D.), 
Derbe was detached from the rest of the province and retained by 
Rome. 


Ptolemy (V. vi. 16) includes Derbe and Laranda in the Strategia 
Antiochane (i.e. belonging to King Antiochus) under the heading of 
Cappadocia. Strabo (p.535) seems to include Derbe in the “11th 


_ strategia of Cappadocia” which was transferred by the Romans from 


Cilicia to Cappadocia before the reign of Archelaus the Elder; the latter, 
Strabo says, “gained the Elaiousa district of Cilicia Tracheia and all the 
land which comprised the brigand-kingdom”. On p.569 he says that 
Amyntas took Derbe and Laranda from the chieftain Antipater (pre- 
sumably the brigand-chief), whose kingdom was an _ excrescence 


_ (epipephukos) of Cappadocia. 


It is generally accepted that the strategiai of Strabo and Ptolemy 
are identical, and included Derbe. Strabo records the acquisition by 
Archelaus’ predecessors, Ptolemy the possession by Antiochus. Strabo, 
however, seems to contradict himself by putting Derbe in both the 11th 

_strategia gained by Archelaus’ predecessors and the land captured by 
Amyntas from Antipater. The simplest way of saving Strabo from error 
is to suggest that Derbe and Laranda were part of the 11th strategia 
given to Archelaus’ predecessors, and were captured from Cappadocia 
by Antipater, who was in turn driven out by Amyntas; on his death 
the territory returned to Rome, and was given back to Cappadocia in 
the reign of Archelaus the Elder. It then passed (possibly through 
Archelaus the Younger) to Antiochus (c37 A.D.): this would be suffi- 
cient reason for its inclusion in the Strategia Antiochane. 
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Now Ramsay, Head and others think that Rome did not give Derbe | 
back to Antiochus (c41 A.D.) with the rest of the kingdom. There is 
some reason for thinking that the kingdom as restored by Claudius was | 


not as large as when established by Gaius (11). If this is so, was Derbe 


in the part Antiochus lost? The evidence generally quoted takes the 
form of coins issued by Derbe (once more in the Roman Empire, after 
74) with the legend KLAU DERB. This indicates that Derbe received | 
the title “Claudio-Derbe” in Claudius’ reign (41-54) — Iconium received — 
a similar prefix in honour of the Emperor — but it does not prove that» 
Derbe, like Iconium, remained in the province of Galatia; for some-— 
times client kings named their cities after Emperors. Herod the Great 
did so. Three cities in Antiochus’ kingdom were named after Gaius or 
Claudius, Germanicopolis, Germanicia and Claudiopolis (cf. Ramsay, 
H.G. 373). The last, according to Ammianus Marcellinus (14.8.2), was a 


colony of Claudius, which apparently remained a Roman enclave in the 
heart of Antiochus’ kingdom after that king’s restoration; but there is 
nothing to suggest that the other two were Roman enclaves. Since, then, 


Antiochus probably named cities after Emperors, Derbe’s new name 


does not prove that it remained part of the Roman province and did not 
pass back to Antiochus c41 A.D. On the contrary, the fact that there 
is numismatic evidence (12) that Laranda remained in the Regnum 
Antiochi to c72 A.D. is a reason for thinking that Derbe, which was 
associated with Laranda by Strabo, remained in the kingdom too. 

But perhaps the fact that Luke groups together Lystra and Derbe 

s “the Lycaonian cities” (Ac 14.6) without suggesting that one was in 
the province and the other in the kingdom, is some slight indication 
that they were in fact both in the province at the time of Paul’s visit 
(though one must bear it in mind that Luke was not always frontier- 
conscious: thus the Regnum Antiochi is omitted from Paul’s itinerary 
in Ac 15.41-16.1). 

To sum up, there is some inconclusive evidence to suggest that 
Derbe, unlike the rest of the Strategia Antiochane, remained in Galatia 
after 41 A.D. But still it is possible that Derbe was not in the province 
after 41, and that it is therefore not to be included with Antioch, 
Iconium and Lystra as one of the “churches of Galatia” to which Gal 
was addressed; though it should be emphasized that the position of 
Derbe does not affect the validity of the South Galatian theory as 
a whole. 
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supports the North Galatian view. 
(3) A New Solution to the Galatians Problem, JRB 28 (1944) 154-74. 
(4) Ramsay, SB, 16-8 and 32. 


(5) The dating of the inscriptions quoted in the text is important, because after 


297 A.D. the province consisted of the northern part of Galatia alone, so that 
Galatia was the only possible name (Marquardt 287). Ramsay (SB 28 ff.) 
shows that in other provinces too the name of a part was often applied to 
the whole. He also quotes (SB 53) a private inscription from Apollonia in 
S. Galatia, which appears to regard that city as part of “Galatia”; he dates 
it tentatively to 57 A.D. 

(6) There was, however, less unity of administration in Galatia than in many 
other provinces. Thus there existed a koinon Lukaonias alongside the koinon 
Galatias (Marquardt 285). 

(7) This argument is weakened by the fact, admitted by Ramsay (SB 38), that 
the Romans retained national titles for auxiliary cohorts and alae in the 
army, even after the incorporation of the nation concerned into the Empire. 
National titles cannot then have been so very insulting. 

(8) In fact none of these passages is an exact parallel, for they all couple two 
nouns, not adjectives. Ramsay (SB 56-7) takes the second Galatian passage 
in Ac to mean “Lycaonian Galatia and Phrygian Galatia”, but this view 
seems to be in excess of the evidence. 

(9) See the discussion of Ptolemy and Strabo below. 

(10) The only evidence for this seems to be a far from clear statement in Tacitus 
(A. VI 41), who refers to Archelaus’ difficulties with a particular tribe in 
36 A.D. 

(11) The evidence is to be found in a confused form in Cassius Dio and Josephus. 
Dio’s version is that Gaius gave Antiochus Commagene and the coast of 
Cilicia (59.8); Gaius took this away, and Claudius gave Commagene back to 
Antiochus (60.8). If Dio is writing accurately, he implies that Antiochus did 
not get the Cilicia district back: but coins prove this false (cf. Head 714 and 
734). Josephus’ account is more garbled: Claudius took away Antiochus’ 
territories, but gave him instead Commagene and part of Cilicia (Ant. 19.276). 
The only safe conclusion is that Antiochus seems to have lost some land, 
probably in the Cilicia or Lycaonia district. 

(12) Head 714. For the Derbe coins see 713. 


THE ANALOGY OF LOVE AND THE PROCESSION 
OF THE HOLY GHOST 
JuAN Lomas, S.J. 


| setae Maurilio Penido in 1931 published his Le réle de l’analogie 
en théologie dogmatique in the Bibliothéque Thomiste. The book 


won great praise, though to some extent it is now superseded by J. F. 


Anderson’s excellent The Bond of Being, An Essay on Analogy and 
Existence, 1952. Of Penido’s book Professor Claude Welch, of Yale, in 
his The Trinity in Contemporary Theology, 1952, remarks: “This is a 
very precise work, worthy of careful attention.” L’Abbé Penido to some 
extent anticipated his book by an article in the Ephemerides Theologicae 
Lovanienses in 1931 entitled La valeur de la théorie “psychologique” 
de la Trinité. In this article Penido held that human thought and love 


- do truly, although by an analogy of proportionality, represent the divine 
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processions in the Blessed Trinity. This means that by consideration of 
the way in which we think and love we can really attain to a true 
conception of the inner life of the Trinity. The limitations, of course, — 
which are necessarily involved in human psychological processes must — 
be examined. God does not “think” or “love” as men do; and so great 
care is needed in applying the analogy. Yet this granted, it still remains — 
true that human insight into truth and human urge towards goodness 
can give us a real means of forming correct ideas about the divine — 
Persons. : 


Penido bases his argument mainly upon the immemorial tradition - 
of the Church, certainly founded in Scripture, which associates the 
begetting of the Son of God with the cognitive order. In 1794 the Synod — 
of Pistoia wanted to substitute the terms “Father, Word and Holy 
Spirit” for the traditional “Father, Son and Holy Ghost”. In the con-— 
' demnation of this article of the Synod of Pistoia, Pope Pius VI, after an 
appeal to Scripture, added an appeal, also, to St Augustine and to St 
Thomas: “in the term Word exactly the same characteristic is implied 
as in the term Son; he is said to be the Word precisely in as much as 
he is Son” (Denz. 1597). Penido concludes that there is no anthropo- 
morphism involved in the use of this intellectual analogy ; and since the 
analogy is approved as regards the Second Person of the Trinity, by 
implication the application of the analogy of love to the procession of 
the Holy Ghost can scarcely be rejected. 

The manner, however, in which the analogy of love is to be used 
with regard to the Holy Ghost evidently caused Penido scruples. In 
~ 1937 and 1938 he wrote two more articles in the Ephemerides Theo- 
logicae Lovanienses and rejected the two main ways in which the analogy 
of love is used of the Holy Ghost; his rejection was so radical that he 
appeared to question whether the analogy was really of any use at all. 
The war broke out soon after Penido wrote these articles and theo- 
logians do not seem to have given them the attention which they deserve. 


Penido bases himself largely upon what he regards as variations in 
the opinion of St Thomas; but for sake of brevity this summary will 
omit discussion of St Thomas’ teaching and confine itself to an account 
of Penido’s point of view. 


He finds two difficulties in the manner of applying the analogy of 
love to the procession of the Holy Ghost. The first is that love is an 
activity in the lover which goes out wholly to the beloved and produces 
nothing within the lover. The intellect produces a mental “result”, in 
the form of an image, or representation, or expression of the thing 
thought of. But in the action of the will there is nothing comparable. 
Love produces no “result”, no interior “term” or modification of the 
will. Love involves merely the action of loving and the object loved, 
since love does not remain within the lover but goes out wholly towards 
the object or person loved. The act of the mind produces something 
within the mind; but the action of the will produces nothing within the 
will. It is merely the “going out” of the will towards an object. In 
consequence, it is impossible to see how from God’s love any Person 
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could possibly arise; love produces no “term” and so the analogy fails 
to help us to see how the Holy Ghost proceeds as love proceeds from us. 

Penido then rejects the theory that the Holy Ghost proceeds from 

the mutual, reciprocal love of Father and Son. This theory was as- 
sociated with Richard of St Victor, who held that the most perfect love 
was unselfish love, a “love of friendship”. According to this theory, the 
Holy Ghost proceeds, not through the love which Father and Son have 
for their own goodness, but through the selfless love which each has for 
' the other. Thus the Holy Ghost proceeds as the expression of the most 
_ perfect love, which is selfless. 

Against this conception Penido argues that a distinction between 
“selfish” and “unselfish” love in God is sheer anthropomorphism. God 
creates for his own glory and there is nothing “selfish” about this. 
Similarly there is nothing “‘selfish” in God loving his own goodness and 

perfection. Each Person in the Trinity loves himself and his own good- 
ness. The conception of a “mutual love” between Father and Son is a 
standing and conspicuous example of theological anthropomorphism 
and is false to its very roots. Everyone who is not led by his imagina- 
tion ought to abandon it. 


Moreover, Penido goes on, we must be careful not to look at the 
divine Persons as if they were three absolutes, like three human beings 
each with his own goodness and love. The goodness which the Holy 
Ghost loves in the Father and the Son is the very same goodness which 
the Father and the Son love each in himself and in the other. This is 

evident from another point of view. The Holy Ghost proceeds from 
Father and Son as from one principle, as is repeated so constantly in . 
discussions about the Filioque. There is no duality whatever in the prin- 
ciple from which the Holy Ghost proceeds. Can it then be said that he 
proceeds from the love of Father towards Son and vice versa? If so, 
then a modification is introduced into the very act of love, which surely 
cannot be right. There is no “relative confrontation”— relationis op- 
positio — between Father and Son as regards love. The Father loves the 
divine goodness and so does the Son, for this is absolutely identical in 
each. St Anselm says: 
The Spirit does not proceed in as much as the Father and the Son are two, 
but in as much as they are one. For the Spirit proceeds not from the relation- 
ship between Father and Son, but from the divine essence which admits no 
plurality. (Monologium, ch. 54.) 
The analogy of love, then, in Penido’s view finds scarcely any 
application to the Blessed Trinity. Conscious of this, the learned Abbé 
in his third article tries to soften his rather negative conclusion by 
pointing out that the analogy presupposes the existence of the three 
divine Persons, and is not meant to demonstrate the existence of the 
Holy Ghost. It involves no a priori argument, but is used to help us to 
understand a little why the procession of the Holy Ghost is not the 
same as the procession of the Son. He then tries to answer his own 
objections. Even though love in human beings does not issue in any 
internal “result” or “term”, still it may do so in God. As to “reciprocal” 
and unselfish love, Penido suggests that we may admit that the love of 
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each Person in the Trinity is reciprocal and unselfish. Such love is no 
to be imagined as between Father and Son, since it is common to all. 
The Holy Ghost loves Father and Son exactly as they love one another. 
Each Person loves the divine goodness as it is in himself and as it is in 
the others. Penido ends by suggesting that the Holy Ghost proceeds — 
“the total love of God”. 


Penido’s conclusion seems somewhat too negative and does not ap- 
pear to help very much in understanding how the analogy of love applies 
to the procession of the Holy Ghost. Moreover his arguments are by 
no means conclusive. First, although the act of loving is far harder to 
analyse than the act of understanding, there does seem to be some 
foundation for saying that love produces some effect in the lover beyond 
the act of loving; there is, as St Augustine pointed out, a certain 
complacence, joy and delight produced in us by the act of loving. Love 
in a mysterious way makes the beloved present to the lover. It pre- 
supposes, indeed, knowledge of the beloved; but knowledge can exist 
together with hatred. There is meaning in the common expression “I 
have you in my heart’, which does not merely mean that I remember 
you or picture you to myself, but that somehow you are within me as 
someone liked and loved. The analogy fails, of course, in that human 
love presupposes its object, whereas divine love does not; but the 
analogy does not seem to fail on the ground that love produces no 
interior “result” or term within the lover. 


Nor does Penido seem more correct in his rejection of the mutual 
love of Father and Son as the ground of the procession of the Holy 
Ghost. Father, Son and Holy Ghost do each in fact understand, and 
with the identical same understanding ; yet the Son confronts the Father 
as understanding received, the Father on the other hand being the same 
understanding as originating. Although Father and Son understand by 
the same act of understanding, nevertheless it is the Son, and not the 
Father, who is named in Scripture Word, Image, Expression of the 
Father’s being. So Greeks and Latins alike have understood from 
Scripture that between Father and Son, there is the relation of Begetter 
and Begotten, Utterer of the Word and Word uttered, One expressing 
and One expressed. But there is no such “confrontation” between 
Father and Holy Ghost, nor between Son and Holy Ghost. 


Now faith teaches us that the Holy Ghost proceeds from Father 
and Son; and so we conclude that there is a certain “confrontation” 
between Father and Son on the one hand and the Holy Ghost on the 
other. The Father and Son are the principle or origin and the Holy 
Ghost is the one who springs from the principle and is originated from 
Father and Son. Father and Son together have a special relationship 
to the Holy Ghost. What is the foundation for that relationship? In 
what terms can we picture it? Scripture and Tradition assure us that 
the Holy Ghost is the Spirit of the Father and the Spirit of the Son. 
He is the Holiness of both. He is the Gift of both. Consequently, it is 
natural enough to conclude that his manner of proceeding is not to be 
understood in intellectual terms, but rather in terms of impulsive, 
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affective, willing, loving activities. But if the Holy Ghost proceeds from 
both Father and Son, and if his manner of proceeding is best conceived 
under the analogy of impulsive, affective, willing and loving activities, 
‘then these latter must be in the Father and Son from whom he proceeds, 
and must be in each equally, for Father and Son are one principle as 
regards the Holy Ghost. 


Scripture tells us that there is mutual love between Father and Son. 
“The Father loves the Son”, Jn 3,35. “Thou hast loved me before the 
- foundation of the world”, Jn 17, 24. (Cf. Jn 15,9; Mt 3,17; 12, 18: 17, 5: 
Mk 1, 11; Lk 9,35.) St Paul speaks of “the kingdom of the Son of his 
love” (Col 1, 13). The Son in turn loves the Father: “But that the world 
may know that I love the Father”, Jn 14, 31. Is it to be supposed for an 
instant that it was merely and exclusively as man that the Son loves the 
‘Father? If the Father loved the Son before the world was, then surely 
the Son loved the Father before the world was. Moreover, can we 
imagine that the Father loves the Son more than the Son loves the 
Father? If so, the Son is not equal to the Father. As regards affection 
and love, no difference can be discerned between Father and Son. The 


love between them is absolutely equal. Yet nowhere in Scripture and 


Tradition is it suggested that the Holy Ghost is loved and loves in turn 
in the same way as it is suggested in Scripture that the Father and the 
Son have mutual love for one another. 


The analogy, then, of love can apply to the procession of the Holy 
Ghost. He is the Spirit and the Holiness of both, which clearly indicates 
that he is the love of both, since Spirit and Holiness proceed not merely 
from intelligence but from unity of will. Because, then, the love of 
Father and Son is equal and divine, the Holy Ghost who proceeds from 
both will likewise have (or, rather, be) an equal love and a divine love. 
Yet the love does not proceed from himself, nor from the Father alone, 
nor from the Son alone, but from both Father and Son. He “confronts” 
both, or, if a scholastic term is desired, he has “a relative opposition” 
to both, not in that he loves different objects or persons, but in that his 
love, like his very being, is breathed forth from Father and Son and so 
distinguishes him from them. The Holy Ghost, then, can rightly be said 


\ to proceed from the mutual love of Father and Son. 


This is surely the teaching of St Thomas, who says in the Summa: 

Spiritus Sanctus dicitur esse nexus Patris et Filii, in quantum est amor ; 
quia cum Pateramet unica dilectione se et Filium, et e converso, importatur in 
Spiritu Sancto, prout est amor, habitudo Patris ad Filium et e converso, ut 
amantis ad amatum. Sed ex hoc ipso quod Pater et Filius se mutuo amant, 
oportet quod mutuus amor, qui est Spiritus Sanctus, ab utroque procedat. (P.I, ~ 
q. 37, a. 1, ad 3.) 

All the same, Penido’s articles are stimulating and may well warn 
us of the temptation to slothful acceptance of theological outlooks 
merely because they enjoy great authority. More may yet be heard 
about the teaching of St Thomas on the subject of the procession of the 


Holy Ghost from the mutual love of Father and Son. 
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THREE HUMANISMS 
JAIME Hoyos, S.J. 


C. is our century’s boast that a new Humanism has been found. Man | 
claims that he has secured, thanks to scientific progress, not only the | 
mastery of his world, but also that of the whole universe. Astonished — 
at his accomplishments, he interrogates himself and feels like a person — 
who has just woken up, alone, in a vast hall, in presence of magnificent | 
high-powered apparatus, the functioning of which he knows perfectly © 
well. Yet there is something which deeply worries him, his ignorance 
about his own self. He cannot understand his own personality, in spite 
of the excessive number of theories which have been formed on this | 
subject, or perhaps, just on account of them. So, in the middle of the 
twentieth century, man has again stated in new terms the eternal prob- 
lem concerning his position vis-a-vis the material world. 


The Common Kernel : 
There is something like a common kernel in the three main answers 
which have been proposed to this query, because all of them agree that 
the human self cannot be conceived in isolation, but always in some 
sort of relation with other different beings, which at first sight seem | 
quite independent from the human self. In other words, man could not 
be conceived without his own world. Man is sunk in his own world, a 
sort of necessary limiting context for his action; essentially he is a 
being-with-others. Christian and Marxist Philosophy would not find it 
inconvenient to share as a starting point the existentialist definition of 
the human self as a being-in-the-world, meaning that man is not a being — : 
shut off in its own self, an absolute, but on the contrary a being which, 
by the very fact of coming into existence, necessarily includes different : 
relations with other beings, which form the background of its existence, 
by which it is surrounded, and which are the only possible incarnation 
of its action. 


) 
: 


A Further Step 
The disagreement starts when a first step is made to explain what 
sort of relation lies between the two terms concerned: man and his 
world. For Marxism the human self is not only a part of its world, but 
its short-lived product, which completely partakes of the material nature | 
of the world. M. Naville has aptly summed it up in his discussion with 
M. J.P. Sartre; he has cleverly taken advantage of M. Sartre’s lecture 
on L’Existentialisme est un Humanisme: 
The first reality is natural reality, of which human reality is only a 
function. (1) As we see it, there is one world, one world only; and the 
totality of this world, both men and things —if you insist on this distinction — 
can be affected, in certain variable conditions by the objective sign, the plus — 
or minus that you place before it. (2) : 
Hence for Marxist materialism only one kernel of being is to be 
found: the material world, of which the product is man. In the relation 
under consideration, man-world, the latter is so much stressed, that 
human self becomes merely its product . .. The human self is affirmed 
to be the very result of the historical conditions, of its environment. 
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Therefore it would be a misunderstanding to attribute any liberty to 
human action, inasmuch as it grows completely from the laws of 


causality, the same as any other action brought about by natural agents. 


Existentialism (3), on the other hand, in the man-world relation, 


: gives a priority to the human self, which in a completely free election 


creates its own world: 

If existence really does precede essence, there is no explaining of things 
away by reference to a fixed and given human nature. In other words, there 
is no determinism, man is free, man is freedom. On the other hand, if God 
does not exist, we find no values or commands to turn to which legitimate our 
conduct. So, in the bright realm of values, we have no excuse behind us, nor 
justification before us. We are alone, with no excuses. (4) : 

It has been affirmed that man creates his own world, in so far as 
he himself sets up freely the values which govern his world-outlook, 
since it is clear that every sort of pull coming from the object is set 
aside in the human choice: Man is nothing else but what he makes of 
himself, such is the first principle of Existentialism. (5) 


Finding an Absolute 
Now, putting aside the question which of the two elements gets the 
upper hand, and making a second step, let us ask of the whole man- 
world system, whether it is shut in upon itself, or whether on the con- 
trary it stretches outward to a field of higher realities, its very source 
and explanation. Both philosophies, Marxism and Existentialism, be- 
come one in denying any possibility of going further to an absolute 
beyond their closed man-world system: for them the absolute must be 
inside the system, though they disagree again in identifying this absolute. 
For Marxism it is the material world, with its dialectical unfolding 
throughout history ; for Existentialism it is human liberty which creates 
each individuality with its own world. They both deliberately close the 
door to a timeless and spaceless absolute, which would precisely make 
sense of the dialectical unfolding of the material world, as well as of 
man’s existence — if we are to admit that he did not create himself (6). 
But, at first he is nothing. Only afterwards will he be something, and 

he himself will have made what he will be. (7) 


The Third Humanism 

It is just here that the gap which yawns in both of these humanisms 
becomes evident: how does man appear, and how do so many things 
apart from him come into existence? If philosophers would go back, 
without prejudice, to the starting point, an inquiry into man’s attitude 
and bearing in the face of the necessary circumstances of his life, they 
would find that the essential human self can be expressed as a liberty, 
but a liberty which determines itself by pre-existent values. This, which 
is the Christian philosophy’s way of looking at man, offers a twofold 
advantage; on the one hand it maintains the coexistence of human 
liberty and of the ontological reality of values, and on the other, it 
avoids any exaggeration by which either human liberty or the existence 
of values themselves anterior to man’s election could be denied. So 
Christian Humanism holds everything which is positive in the other 
two systems. 
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But, if man is essentially a free being, as is stated plainly by both - 
Christian and Existentialist Humanism, this implies that the human self — 
is superior to the material world; for, while all action in a material 
being lies under the blind dialectic of physico-chemical laws, human 
action, on the contrary, turns the physico-chemical laws to account, | 


serving a purpose consciously foreseen by man; or as M. Sartre states: 


But what do we mean by this (that man is nothing else but what he makes | 


of himself), if not that man has a greater dignity than a stone or a table .. ? 


Man is at the start a plan which is aware of itself, rather than a patch of 


moss, a piece of garbage, or a cauliflower . . . (8) 


Lastly, if values are to have any existence previous to human — 
choice, as is maintained both in Christian and in Marxist humanism, ~ 
then the man-world framework calls for a superior reality as the founda- 
tion of both, man and values must be subject to a higher reality. For | 
. it is certain that the ontological stability of the latter does not come from — 


their being singled out by human option. Once again we have to look 
to a higher anteriority. 


Here an implication must be observed. It can a priori be argued 
that the brute fact of our being limited in the range of our options and > 


in their quality, arises from our dependence upon the Absolute. M. 
Sartre himself realises the truth of Dostoievski’s statement: if God did 
not exist, everything would be possible (9). This paradox and its ab- 
surdity is a salutary pointer and in one direction. 


On the other side it must be said that from the ordinary experience 


of everyday human life Christian Humanism boldly holds, against the | 


- over-optimism of Marxist and pagan Existentialism, that in the realm 
of the realisation of values not everything is possible for man. It is 
now M. Sartre who is afflicted with paradox, and he would complain that 
this was a very great sacrifice to ask of man. But on the contrary man 
is not the last and only source of possibility ; and on that account, the 
man-world system is not set apart from, but in fact comes in touch with 
a third reality; and this is anterior to man and his world. 
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NOTES, SUMMARIES AND REVIEWS 


G) MAN’S KNOWLEDGE OF GOD 


Two Recent Accounts of Man’s Knowledge of God. 


Sur les chemins de Dieu (3rd edition, revised and augmented, of De la 
connaissance de Dieu), by H. de Lubac, S.J. Aubier, 1956. 352 pp. 


' Le probléme de Dieu en philosophie de la religion, by H. Duméry. 


Desclée de Brouwer, 1957. 143 pp. 


HAT reason is the ally of faith in man’s search for knowledge of 
God, no Catholic would wish to deny. It is, however, denied on 
both philosophical and theological grounds by non-Catholics, particu- 
larly in France and Germany and to some extent in this country. The 
efficacy of particular philosophical approaches and the limits of philo- 
sophy’s capacities are of importance for all, Catholic and non-Catholic 
alike. Some estimate is here attempted of the contributions made by 
the authors in the two books to the understanding of the part played 
by reason in man’s knowledge of God. 


Fr de Lubac describes his book as (p. 246) un ouvrage qui ne se 
veut pas de philosophie technique, mais de libre réflexion sur le theme 
le plus fondamental. It is possible, however, to discern a recurrent motif 
in the book. It is enunciated in the introductory chapter entitled | 
Abyssus Abyssum Vocat: (p. 15) 

Dieu se révéle incessament 4 l’homme en imprimant incessament en lui son 
image . . . (p. 16) De méme que la réalité de l'image divine est en l’Ame au 
principe de l’activité rationelle qui, de la connaissance du monde, doit la 
mener jusqu’a l’affirmation de Dieu, ainsi la “connaissance habituelle’” que 
l’Ame a d’elle-méme peut devenir le principe d’une réflexion intime qui lui 
fera reconnaitre sa réalité d’ “image”. — : 
Knowledge of God is best sought in the soul itself. Proofs for the 
existence of God from the nature of the external world are considered 
but with less emphasis than the recognition of him in his image in the 
soul: (p. 77) 
Sous les variations apparentes, le schéme de la preuve demeure toujours 
identique. II est bon, il est éternel. Plus solide que l’acier le plus fort. Il 
est plus qu’une invention de la raison: il est la raison elle-méme. aie 
The movement away from the external world is recognised and justi- 
fied: (p. 88) 
Acosmisme, si l’on veut; mais acosmisme qui en réalité sauve le monde. 
Sans lui le monde ne peut étre qu’ “une déception systématique”; grace a 
lui, au contraire, il retrouve sa valeur et sa consistence, son sens et sa 
justification . . . peut-étre pourrait-on dire plus précisément, ou méme plus 
exactement: l’intelligence est faculté de l’étre parce que l’esprit est capacité 
de Dieu. 
Very great stress is placed on the via negativa, particularly in the 
chapter De I’ineffabilité de Dieu but also elsewhere: (p. 254) la con- 
naissance de Dieu per negationem est en toute hypothése la plus 
parfaite. It is admitted, however, that it involves the danger of en- 
couraging agnosticism among unbelievers. 


It is extremely difficult to give here an adequate idea of Fr de 
Lubac’s stimulating and often scintillating treatment of his subject ; 
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hard, too, to escape the feeling that less than justice is being done to | 
him. He ranges wide and in the course of his ranging makes any | 
necessary qualifications. What.may be brought into question is whether — 
a balance has been struck. In the Postface, Fr de Lubac relates a | 
regret, expressed by Fr Huby, that the knowledge attained through | 
Christ, which is given only a brief mention at the very end of the | 
book, is not dwelt upon more explicitly and at greater length. Fr 
Huby, I think, points indirectly to where a lack of balance may lie. | 
The author, while far from limiting himself to the sphere of natural | 
reason (it is this which prevents the description of his approach as | 
“psychological”), emphasises the interior constitution and acts of the 
soul, and the via negativa. For reasons which it is only possible to | 
infer, the visible world is seen as (p. 88) un moyen, une étape et une 
épreuve ... et il peut enfin, dans sa forme présente, s’évanouir pour | 
» ainsi dire entre nos mains sans que sa disparition nous déconcerte. To | 
redress such an intellectualist approach and concentration on the via | 
negativa, some explicit mention of the Incarnation as such and of the | 
knowledge gained through Christ may well be thought necessary. 


Fr Duméry’s treatment is philosophical and technical. It is im- 
possible for the God of the Philosophers not to be identical with the 
Living God, because the revelation of God in its concrete expression 
in the minds of men is, though on its own terms, part of the material 
on which philosophy reasons. For Fr Duméry philosophy is a sys- 
tematisation of the data provided by means of réflexion on life as | 
mirrored in spontaneous thought: (p. 14) on voit quelle relation 
sétablit entre la philosophie et la vie: la premiére se rapporte a la | 
seconde comme le réflexif au spontané, la science au concret, le juge- | 
ment a l’étre. The philosopher errs if he thinks that he forges ideas or 
endows them with values. As with all other ideas, he encounters the 
idea of God, he does not invent it. There is only one God: (p. 21) il y 
a Dieu, qu’affirme la conscience spontanée (dans son élan religieux) et 
que critique le philosophe a travers l affirmation qui en est faite. The 
false god of the Philosophers comes into being when the philosopher 
cuts himself off from this théisme concret and tries to reach God at | 
the end of an analytic regression, as the first link in a chain of finite | 
causes. Philosophically, this type of reasoning belongs to the order of | 
l’explication objective, in which God is treated as an object in a similar 
way to creatures. The objectiviste method tries to prove that the | 
creature is incapable of self-explanation and yet capable of demanding - 
the absolute as its explanation. This inconsistency remains whether the 
reasoning is conducted in the order of sense experience or in the order 
of internal psychological experience. Fr Duméry excepts traditional © 
Christian systems from this charge: (p. 38) nous ne croyons pas que 
les systémes chrétiens du passé aient cédé jusqu’au bout a la tentation | 
objectiviste. 


Fr Dumeéry then proceeds to provide a proof for the existence of 
God. He asks, Comment traiter ’idée de Dieu, sans faire retour a 
l'objectivisme? His answer is through réduction, for which he borrows 
the terminology of Husserl and some of his system. He describes 
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réduction as (p. 49) un acte, un mouvement qui cherche a traverser les 
divers niveaux de conscience pour assurer de proche en proche leur 
fondement. By this process, at the level of l’ordre de lintelligible we 
' find ourselves in the presence of a unity in multiplicity which is striving 
towards a complete unity, and which requires the existence of a 
principle, the One, from which this order is derived and towards which 
it strives. This proof appears to be basically the Fourth Way of St 
Thomas (the Henological proof, or the proof from the degrees of 
being), set in a context of psychological dynamism. Fr Duméry later 
interprets the First Way according to his own method, but adds, in a 
footnote, that the Fourth Way is best suited to adaptation to his own 
process. Fr Duméry is well aware that the transposition of the proof 
of the existence of God to a dynamic order does not of itself avoid the 
objections he himself urges against the proof in the order of causality. 
What he would seem loath to admit, and does not explicity admit, is 
that the dynamic order remains within the order of causality. How- 
ever, he poses the difficulty in other terms but his solution consists 
rather too largely of assertions that the method of réduction is so 
different from other systems that it does not lie open to the same 
objections. Fr Duméry also lays stress on the via negativa and claims 
that the method of réduction is intrinsically of the same nature. He has 
other points to make and makes them with great vigour. He cites in 
support of réduction a somewhat surprising conjunction of philosophi- 


cal systems, makes rather sweeping claims for his method, and, it is 


not unfair to say, overstates his case. 


In these two books is to be found a very similar approach to 
the nature of man’s knowledge of God through reason. The approach is 
largely dictated by the readers envisaged and their intellectual back- 
ground needs little inference ; so much so that the present writer had 
the impression of eavesdropping on a conversation not meant for him. 
Immanentism, as expressed by the neo-Idealist Brunschvicg, casts its 
shadow over both books; Existentialism and, to a lesser extent, the 
phenomenological method are influences never very far away. The 
more benign influence of Gilson’s interpretation of St Thomas also 
plays its part. Fr de Lubac acknowledges his debt to Maréchal. Fr 
‘de Lubac’s work, we know, has met with success among those for 
whom the conversation was intended. 


The approach is properly very hostile to rationalism, whether 
scientific or Idealist. The intellect is very firmly put in its place by 
stress on its duty of taking the idea of God as it finds it and not as it 
would like to find it. By emphasis on the via negativa, the intellect is 
discouraged from overstepping the limits of its powers. The principal 
part in the attainment of knowledge of God is awarded to the dynam- 
ism of the soul or mind in its response to the attraction of God, 
whether as Présence or as the One. Herein lies the great value of the 
approach. Mistaken but very common and extremely ably propounded 
philosophical positions are put to the test, and an attempt is made to 
turn to the profit of truth such elements in them as are valuable in 
man’s search for God. Fr de Lubac and Fr Duméry, however, appear 
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to leave the external world on one side, an apparent concession to | 
Idealism, presumably intended to conciliate their readers. Of the via 
negativa, the stress on which I find excessive, it may merely be said | 
that it is also described as the via remotionis, a designation that has | 
the advantage of implying that it has a positive aim. These two ele- | 
ments of the approach taken together would seem to demand the 
counterbalance of an explicit reference to the Incarnation or its pos- | 
sibility, and to the external revelation given in the teaching and Person | 
of Christ. Perhaps the most surprising result of the approach is that | 
its unfriendly attitude to the intellect leads to a most intellectualistic | 
view of God and his world. There is the danger that the impression | 
may be left that God was something less than himself when he created | 
the visible world. 


Michael Flannery, S.J. 


Intimations of Christianity among the Ancient Greeks, by Simone Weil, 
edited and translated by Elisabeth Chase Geissbuhler. Routledge and 
Kegan Paul, 1957. 25s. 


HIS book is a collection of essays by Simone Weil on Greek thought. 

Her aim has been to show the place and importance of Greek 
spirituality within the Christian tradition. She has seen intimations of 
the Incarnation and Passion of Christ in a variety of Greek texts. The 
French word intuitions gives a better clue to her interpretation of these 
texts. She does not claim for them the quasi-prophetical status of 
Virgil’s fourth eclogue or the Sibylline oracles. Instead, she claims that 
some characteristically Greek writers have guessed at truths about God 
and morality which are peculiarly Christian. She finds the source of 
these guesses not in philosophy, strictly so called, but in the Orphic, 
Eleusinian and Pythagorean traditions of mysticism. 


According to Simone Weil the notion of mediation between God 
and man, spirit and matter, freedom and necessity, formed the central 
theme of Greek thought and found its clearest expression in the 
tragedians and in Plato. Antigone and Orestes were the pure victims 
who, by their suffering in obedience to God, atoned for the crime of 
their ancestors and so ended the curse born of that sin. The myth of | 
Prometheus provides the most striking similarity to the Passion. In 
Aeschylus’ tragedy he is represented as crucified. “The wrath of God 
against the human species is entirely carried by him who, nevertheless, 
was and is destined again to become the friend of Zeus” (p. 67). Cruci- | 
fixion is the fate envisaged by Plato of the perfectly just man who goes 
through life “in the appearance of injustice but in reality of justice” | 
(Republic 361d). Prometheus has much in common with personified 
love as described in Plato’s Symposium (202e), where it is said that love 
is an intermediary between God and man. 


Mediation is necessary not only for atonement but also for the act 
of creation. In the Timaeus (30d) Plato says: “For God wanted the 
world to resemble completely that one among spiritual beings who is 
absolutely beautiful, absolutely perfect in every way.” This model might 
be compared with the Holy Spirit and the Soul of the World with the. 
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Word. Thus an intimation of the doctrine of the Trinity appears in the 
Timaeus. 

The most intellectual symbol of mediation was the mean propor- 
‘tional in mathematics. “Pythagorean wisdom,” she says, “makes use of 
mathematical ideas as a cloak to hide the mystical way of the divine 
doctrine (p. 154). If it is remembered that arithmos and logos were 
synonymous for the Pythagoreans, then an obscure statement like “all 
is number” means “all is relation”. Since the notion of relation runs 
‘through all our thinking, Simone Weil finds this statement most signifi- 
cant. 
But her comparison of this Pythagorean dictum with St John’s 
application of the term Logos to Christ, like many of her elaborations 
of Greek texts, particularly with reference to the Trinity, must strike 
even the most sympathetic reader as rather far-fetched. However, al- 
though the notion of mediation is not peculiar to Greek spirituality 
among the pagans, she has shown from the texts that the Greeks had 
an unusually pure conception of the mediator who had to be in some 
sense divine. 

Restricted to moral maxims her argument is much more plausible. 
The line from the Iliad: “Ares is equitable, he kills those who kill” 
contains the same idea of retributive justice as Christ’s words: “All that 
take the sword shall perish with the sword” (Matt 26,52). When 
Aeschylus wrote: “Stern is the anger of Suppliant Zeus” (Suppliants 
347), he was stressing the connection between piety and pity in the same 
way as Christ in his reproach: “I was hungry and you gave me not to 
eat” (Matt 25, 42). Plato’s insistence on the intrinsic sanction of morality 
anticipates the warning: “Whosoever committeth sin is the servant of 
sin” (John 8,34). His comparison of society to a great beast is 
reminiscent of the great beast of the Apocalypse. Probably the most 
convincing resemblance between Greek and Christian morality is to be 
found in the Republic (366c): “Whoever has a sufficiently certain 
understanding that justice is the greatest good will be full of forgiveness 
for unjust men” and in Luke 23,34: “Forgive them for they know not 
what they do”. 

In these essays there is no hint of an attack on the unique truth of 
\Christianity. Simone Weil’s attitude is best expressed in her own 
words: 

All these concordances, short of denying the historic character of the 
Gospels, which it would seem difficult to do sincerely, carry no threat to the 
faith, but are on the contrary an overwhelming confirmation of it (p. 119). 

Whereas in modern Greek scholarship in this country there has 
been a tendency to equate Greek religion with the irrational and to view 
Greek philosophy as a movement of emancipation from religion, Simone 
Weil has argued very persuasively that their most characteristic philo- 
sophy was essentially religious. 

Aristotle is perhaps the only philosopher, in the modern sense, in Greece, 

and he is quite outside the Greek tradition. Plato is . . . a mystic, heir to a 
tradition of mysticism wherein all of Greece was bathed (p. 74). 
While many would deny that Aristotle is “quite outside the Greek 
tradition”, few would gainsay her statement about Plato and the mystic 
tradition. 
Anthony Forrester, S.J. 
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(ii) THE IMPASSIBILITY OF GOD 


A Note on the Impassibility of God 


WO recent articles provide interesting examples of sharply contrast- 
ing, non-Catholic opinions on the subject of divine impassibility, 
especially in its relation to the Incarnation and Redemption. 
The Rev. Mr. Owen’s approach is largely metaphysical (1). He 
analyses the essential characteristics of human suffering and concludes _ 
that suffering, in any sense akin to our own, cannot be predicated of 
God even analogically. 
In a footnote he refers to Baron von Hiigel’s essay on “Suffering | 
and God” as the: “last word” on the subject and cites from it, in the 
course of the discussion, what the Baron calls “the sorry rationalist 
alternative”: “Either God sympathises and then He suffers; or, God 
does not suffer and then He does not sympathise or care”. 

Our author attributes the formulation of this dilemma to the undue 
projection of anthropomorphisms into our ideas about God, and to the 
sentimental exaggeration of God’s love at the expense of that omni- 
science whereby God not only knows all things but also knows them in 
the most complete and perfect way, so that he can know and understand 
our sufferings in a manner transcending purely experiential knowledge. 
He points out that something analogous to this sort of knowledge may 
be found even on the human level. A murderer has direct, experiential 
knowledge of the murder he commits and of his own reactions to it; 
an expert in criminal psychology has abstract knowledge of murders 
and murderers in general; but a poet, playwright or novelist may 
possess imaginative and intuitive powers which give him a deeper and 
wider insight into murder and murderers than either of them. (Baron 
von Hiigel produces a concrete example in Fr Damien who, he suggests, 
had a far more lively solicitude for the sufferings of lepers than those 
actually suffering from the disease, long before he contracted it himself, 
because his greater altruism and imaginative sensitivity more than com- 
pensated for lack of experiential knowledge.) 

Thus far Mr Owen’s arguments are admirably sound and sensible, 
yet when he comes to the reconciliation of divine impassibility with 
the sufferings of Christ, he proposes a solution which is evasive and 
unsatisfying, in spite of a preparatory cosmological excursus earlier in| 
his article, in which he is at pains to distinguish between the material 
and the eternal rather than the temporal and the eternal, and to insist’ 
that, since the material is sustained and maintained by the eternal, it 
cannot be said to limit the latter in any way. He writes (p. 182): 

Men, with their temporal judgements, see in Christ the sublime sufferer 

because He was rejected by his own, tortured and murdered. This is the right’ 
judgement —as far as the world can, by its own standards, judge what is 
really beyond its scope. For can suffering really be suffering when its temporal 
effects are completely obliterated by the judgements of eternity? That is what 
happened in the Resurrection of Our Lord Jesus Christ. The pains and sorrows 
of his earthly life were made radiant by God. tee death was swallowed up 
in the victory of the Resurrection . . . and He Who in the world was the 
Man of Sorrows, became in eternity the King of Glory. 

All of which seems to suggest that suffering is not really suffering unless 

it is eternal. 
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No one could provide a sharper contrast to Mr Owen than our 
second author, the Rev. Mr Pollard (2). Metaphysics are anathema to 
him and although his main target for attack is classical Greek philo- 
‘sophy he is suspicious of the incursion of any philosophical system, 
ancient or modern, into theology. Instead, he prefers to exploit more 
modern theological trends for his arguments, such as, for instance, the 
current emphasis on the semitic background to Christianity and the 
importance of the personal relationship between man and his Maker. 


Mr Pollard begins his paper by citing the aphorism, “it becomes 
theologians to be cautious in accepting the gifts of the Greeks”, and he 
bemoans the general lack of any such caution on the part of theologians 
as a whole, and especially those of the 2nd to the 4th centuries, who were 
largely responsible for the systematisation and formulation of Christian 
ideas on the nature of the Godhead. According to Mr Pollard, their 
rashness in this respect let loose a disastrous process of hellenisation in 
the course of which much that was distinctive in Christianity was lost 
or garbled; religious ideas of semitic origin were distorted almost 
beyond recognition, and alien hellenic notions introduced which have 
bedevilled Christian theology ever since. And in all this, he says (p.353), 

the Greeks had the advantage, for their views on God and man and the world 
were worked out metaphysically and logically while those of the Hebrews, as 
reflected both in the Old Testament and in the New Testament, were not 
metaphysical and logical but religious through and through and, when it comes 
to speculative argument, the metaphysician has it over the man of faith. 
Mr Pollard does not tell us precisely what he means by “religious 
through and through” as opposed to the metaphysical and logical, nor 
does he say what might be expected to happen when the man of faith 
is also a metaphysician, a situation not uncommon in the patristic age. 


| For Mr Pollard, the doctrine of divine impassibility is simply a 
glaring example of the evils of hellenisation and he will have none of it. 
He maintains that in the earlier patristic writers the impassibility of 
God is stated side by side with references to Christ’s sufferings as an 
unresolved paradox, as something assumed rather than proved, but that 
the notion becomes more explicit in Tertullian and even more so in 
Clement of Alexandria. In Athanasius’ exposition of the communicatio 
\idiomatum he sees the beginning of a return towards the earlier position 
which he considers was continued by Gregory Nazianzen, and he main- 
tains, on what seems dubious evidence, that some at least of the 
supporters of Chalcedon had abandoned the notion of impassibility. 
Unfortunately this early promise was not fulfilled and Scholastic theo- 
logians, acting this time on Aristotelian rather than Platonic pre- 
suppositions, infused new life into this pernicious doctrine which enabled 
it to remain firmly entrenched in Christian orthodoxy until some fifty 
years ago, when a new revolt against it was begun by A. M. Fairbairn 
and continued by Miss Lily Dougall, who is quoted to the following 
effect (Voluntas Dei p. 259): 

If God suffers not, Our Lord is no revelation of Him, nor is it possible to 
conceive the Creator as having the relation of Father to his creation, nor would 
it be possible for many of us to remain theists, for if the Creator be faithful 
to his creatures it must be true that in all their afflictions He is afflicted; if 
He is not faithful, He is not the Christian God. 

Clearly Miss Dougall subscribes in substance to the “sorry rationalist 
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alternative’ of Baron von Hiigel, though one would hesitate to describe | 
so earnest a Christian in precisely those terms. Mr Pollard’s own posi- | 
tion is not very different. He writes (p. 360): 4 
If we take seriously the idea that God cannot suffer or experience “passions”, | 
we have either to re-write the Scriptures or treat them as a collection of books 
embodying primitive anthropomorphic conceptions of God; the Love and 
Wrath of God, His Mercy, His ardent desire that Israel should worship Him ' 
and Him alone, His Justice and His serious concern for the welfare of His — 
people are meaningless ; and a Holiness which cannot react against human sin 
means nothing, for it removes God so far from the world that the fact of His 
existence has no relevance to the life of mankind, and no series of inter- 
mediaries would be able to bridge the gulf between God and man. 
To which one can only reply that there is in fact an infinite gulf be- 
tween God and his creation, and that the bridging of it by God Himself | 


in the hypostatic union is part of the mystery of the Incarnation. 


As regards the anthropomorphisms of the Old Testament, Mr 
Pollard is well aware that Clement of Alexandria explained them by the 
fact that God was speaking through his Prophets to a primitive people 
in the only language it could understand. This view, however, does not 
appeal to him and he somewhat naively suggests that Clement’s denial 
of mental variations, such as joy and grief, in God was due to faulty 
Greek psychology, which attributed such emotions to man as a creature 
of flesh rather than as a person. It does not seem to occur to him that 
there are weightier and more compelling reasons for maintaining God’s 
impassibility. 

Like Miss Dougall, Mr Pollard is troubled by what he appears to 

regard as a threat to the preservation of the idea of God’s faithfulness 
contained in the notion of impassibility. He writes (p. 360): 
“Emil Brunner, differentiating between the ‘metaphysical’ attribute of 
immutability, with which impassibility is usually connected, and the 
‘historical’ attribute of faithfulness, brings us back to what we have 
asserted above about the distinction between the Greek philosophical 
Absolute and the Hebraic-Christian Living God. Eternal truths are 
unchangeable ; an eternal Person is faithful.” and again: 

G. L. Prestige (God in Patristic Thought, p. 8) says that the word “im- 
passible” expresses the moral transcendence of God, but he is here confusing 
“impassible’’ with “immutable” which in some of the Patristic writings can be 
interpreted to mean “‘faithfulness” in the Old Testament sense of the latter term, 
that is as a moral and not a metaphysical attribute. i 

All of which seems unnecessarily complicated. Surely it is rea-- 
sonable to suggest that, seen from the point of view of man, the 
practical results of God’s immutability (which is the basis of his im- 
passibility) are well described in human terms as faithfulness and that | 
it is precisely the “metaphysical” attribute of immutability which forms 
the only absolute guarantee of perfect faithfulness. j 


Another of Mr Pollard’s major objections to the notion of im- 
passibility is that, in his view, it ultimately leads to the denial of the 
personality of God in favour of a vague Supreme Being. He writes 
(p. 360): 

The implication of the Old Testament is that God, who must always be 

conceived in personal terms, cannot be thought of otherwise than in terms of 
His knowing emotions which are prompted by the response or lack of response 
of mankind to His self-manifestation and Love. 
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And again (pp. 354-5): 

their (the Hebrews) theology, if we must use that term, is an account of what 
God has done in creating, saving and sanctifying mankind... If they de- 
scribed God in human terms, it was not because they took an anthropomorphic 
view of God, but because they took a theomorphic view of themselves. They 
knew God “immediately” in a personal relationship, and they knew Him as a 
Person in whose image and likeness they had been made. For them, and for 
the early Christians who had inherited the spiritual treasures of the Hebrews, 
God was the first fact of a living religious experience. 

For the Greeks on the other hand God was the last term of a difficult 
philosophical enquiry ; Plato admitted that to discover the maker and father 
of the universe, as well as his work, is difficult indeed ; and when discovered, 
it is impossible to describe him to mankind at large; to which the Hebrews 
would have replied that it is not we who discover God, but God who makes 
Himself known to us in His works and His works are plain for all who have 
eyes to see. Plato, however, implied that even though it is difficult to discover 
God it is nevertheless possible ; whereas the Hebrew question, “Canst thou by 
searching find out God? canst thou find out the Almighty to perfection?” 
implies the answer “Definitely not !” 

The distinction between thinking of God anthropomorphically and 
of man theomorphically is, perhaps, a little fine. In any case too great 
a readiness to think of themselves as gods can be very dangerous for 
human beings as our first parents found to their cost, so that Christian 
orthodoxy is no doubt wise in discouraging it. Mr Pollard’s language 
is not sufficiently precise to permit one to form an accurate idea of his 
views on man’s knowledge of God, but although he places the word 
“immediately” in inverted commas and speaks of knowing God in his 
works, one suspects that in some respects his views would not be 
acceptable to Catholics. 

When he comes to consider the doctrine of divine impassibility in 
the context of the Incarnation and the Atonement, Mr Pollard’s objec- 
tions are even more radical. He maintains that, taken to its logical 
conclusion, the doctrine makes the Incarnation a sham and reduces 
-Christ’s Passion and Death to purely human works devoid of salvific 
or atoning power. And he finds no comfort in the classical Catholic 
solution. He writes: 

Some of the early Fathers tried to overcome this dilemma by saying that 
the divine in Christ is impassible, but that the human is passible: it was his 
human nature that suffered, not his divine nature. But can there be real 
incarnation of God in man in such circumstances as these? If, as we have 
asserted above, it is as a personality, and not as flesh, that man is passible, 
both in the sense of being capable of emotions and capable of suffering, then 
the view that Christ suffers in the flesh which He assumed, but as God is 
impassible, leads us not to a two-nature view of the Person of Christ, but to a 
two-person view, and the fourfold safeguard of the Chalcedonian formula is 
ignored, “‘inconfusedly, unchangeably, indivisibly, inseparably”. i h 

Here Mr Pollard seems to be inflating self-consciousness, which is no 
more than the exercise of the intellectual faculty, so as to equate it 
with the whole ontological personality. It also seems doubtful whether 
he is aware of the full implications of the Catholic contention, that since 
Christ’s human nature is not a human person but subsists in the divine 
Person of the Word (however the mystery of this subsistence or hypo- 
static union is to be explained), then his human sufferings can truly be 
said to be the sufferings of that Person. This explanation at least avoids 
the incongruities arising from attributing passibility to God and preserves 
the salvific efficacy of Christ’s sufferings, while it has the additional 
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advantage of placing the residual mystery where it properly belongs, 
namely in the hypostatic union, in the Person of Christ himself, for it | 
is here that the indivisibility and inseparability of the Chalcedonian — 
formula reside. a 

Strangely enough the forceful and forthright Mr Pollard’s convic- | 
tion seems to waver towards the end of his article and his final — 
summing-up is very reminiscent of Mr Owen’s although their views on | 
the impassibility of God are diametrically opposed. He approves of | 
Baron von Hiigel’s statement that God would not be God, and would | 
be of little comfort to us in our sufferings, if He were not Himself 
perfect blessedness and pure joy, lifted above suffering and sorrow and 
death, and concludes as follows: 

Dr D. M. Baillie sums up what we have been maintaining here in a sentence. 
“Perhaps,” he writes, “we can conserve both sides of the truth by saying, 
paradoxically, that while there is suffering (for human sin) in the life of God, 
it is eternally swallowed up in victory and blessedness, and that is how God 
‘expiates’ our sins as only God could do.” | 

To be sure it is in no way surprising that there should be such 

divergencies and difficulties about so great a mystery among our non- 
Catholic friends. The magnitude of the mystery and the problem it 
presents to the human intellect and human means of communication are 
well put by Origen (De Principiis Ul, 6, 2): 

Since, then, we see in Him some things so human that they appear to 
differ in no respect from the common frailty of mortals, and some things so 
divine that they can appropriately belong to nothing else than to the primal — 
and ineffable nature of Deity, the narrowness of human understanding can 
find no outlet; but, overcome with the amazement of a mighty admiration, — 
knows not whither to withdraw, or what to take hold of, or whither to turn. — 
If it think of a God, it sees a mortal; if it think of a man, it beholds Him | 
returning from the grave, after overthrowing the empire of death, laden with 
its spoils . . . To utter these things in human ears, and to explain them in 
words, far surpasses the powers either of our rank, or of our intellect and 
language. I think that it surpasses the power even of the holy apostles; nay 
the explanation of that mystery may be beyond the grasp of the entire creation 


of celestial powers. 
Philip Loretz, S.J. 
References: 
(1) Does God Suffer?, O. T. Owen. Church Quarterly Review, 48 (1957) 176. 


(2) The Impassibility of God, Rev. T. E. Pollard. Scottish Journal of Theology, 
8 (1955) 353. 


(iii) SCRIPTURE 


The Faith of Israel, by H. H. Rowley, SCM Press, 1956. 18s. 

HIS book consists of a series of lectures delivered in Richmond, 

Virginia, by the Professor of Hebrew Language and Literature in 
the University of Manchester. It is intended as a survey of the whole 
sweep of Old Testament thought, and indeed it gives a very comprehen- 
sive idea of the author’s views on all the main points of Israel’s faith. 
It is very refreshing to find a modern scholar who has the ability and 
courage to escape from the particular, and give us a bird’s-eye view of 
so vast a field. There is hardly an important problem overlooked. To 
mention only a few of the problems treated: the author rightly stresses 
the fact that in the Old Testament the knowledge of God is considered 
to be a result, not of human enquiry, but of divine revelation, and that 
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God is an object, not of speculation but of experience, and he makes 
his point quite clear with the example of Amos: “When the lion roars, 
who will not fear? When the Lord Yahweh speaks, who can but 
prophesy?”, on which he comments: “No man who has had experience 
of God is concerned to ask whether the philosopher will allow him to 
believe in God” (p. 49). A smaller but interesting point is the author’s 
solution of the problem, so much discussed, of Osee’s marriage. He 
- writes: “I accept the view that the wife whom Hosea deeply loved was 
unfaithful to him, and that her infidelity brought him intense anguish 
yet without destroying his love, so that he found God approaching him 
through his agony to illumine his mind with an understanding of the 
depth of the divine love for Israel” (p. 34). The reader is presented with 
the latest conclusions of scholarship (mainly Protestant) on points such 
as the name JHWH, the concepts of sacrifice and sin in the Old Testa- 
‘ment; he will find in brilliantly written pages a proof of an individual 
_ relationship between man and God before the time of Jeremiah. The 
problems of suffering and of the afterlife are both tackled from a 
practical angle: fellowship with God and trust in him is the practical 
answer to the problem of Job and fellowship with God, which cannot 
be restricted to this life, is the strongest argument for an afterlife, though 
it is a hope rather than a doctrine. There is a brief exposé of the 
problems concerning the doctrine of the Remnant and messianic pro- 
phecies. In his explanation of the expression “Son of Man” (p. 197) 
he agrees with most scholars that “the one term (Davidic Messiah) 
emphasised the human agency through whom the kingdom was expected 
to be established; the other (Son of Man) emphasised the divine origin 
of the kingdom...” 


On the question of the Servant of Yahweh, Rowley holds the 
“fluid view”; “the Servant is at once Israel and an individual, who both 
represents the whole community and carries to its supreme point the 
mission of the nation (p. 121)”. On this very point of individual and 
community, there is a whole chapter in the book (Chap. IV), which the 
author ends with these impressive words: (the Old Testament considered 
man) “as a member of a corporate society and not merely as an 
_ individual, bearing his own measure of responsibility both for himself 
‘and for that society . . . In the biblical conception of man there is a 

grandeur and a wholeness that excites ever new wonder. It is the 
murderer, Cain, who asks “Am I my brother’s keeper?”. In the true 
faith of Israel every man was his brother’s keeper and his brother was 
every man (p. 123)”. 


Judged in the light of orthodox doctrine, Dr Rowley’s book is 
marred by the all-pervading confusion between inspiration and revela- 
tion. For him, inspiration is revelation through persons (p. 21) and does 
not differ essentially from other forms of divine manifestation ; thence 
it follows that the “depositum Revelationis” was not closed at the death 
of the Apostles, but “his (God’s) voice is still heard in Nature and in 
history, in individual experience and in the personality of men and 
women who are attuned to his spirit (p. 47)”. The logical conclusion of 
this attitude would be (though Dr Rowley could hardly be expected to 
draw it) that the Bible is just an “edifying” book with the same 
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authority and the same limitations as the biography of a Saint or the 
contemplation of nature. Apart from this main shortcoming, there are 
a few minor points open to objection: his definition of miracle as 
“divine activity within the world” (p. 58) is far too vague; the distine- 
tion between good and bad angels is said to be “a movement in the 
direction of dualism (which) may owe something to Zoroastrian in- 
fluence in the Persian period” (p. 80); and in his desire to emphasise 
the paramount importance of Moses he seems to take it for granted 
that the Patriarchs were polytheists (pp. 71 and 73), and does not make 
clear whether it was only the name of JHWH that was new in the 
revelation to Moses or whether it was the revelation of a different God 
from the God of the Patriarchs (p. 53), which would be against the 
explicit teaching of Exodus (3,6, 15,16) and of Christ in the New 
_ Testament (Mt 22, 32). With the above reservations, this book may be 
’ recommended as of considerable interest to those who desire a com- 
prehensive and clear exposition of the findings of Protestant scholar- 
ship on the Old Testament. 
Manuel Segura, S.J. 


Liberté chrétienne et loi de l’Esprit selon St Paul. By S. Lyonnet, S.J. 
. (Summarised from Christus, 4 (1954) 6, by Edward Rogers, S.J.) 
o) Bee main thesis of this article is that a Christian, animated by the 
Holy Spirit, and in the same measure as he is so animated, is free 
in Christ not only from the Mosaic Law in so far as it is Mosaic, but 
‘also in so far as it is law. He is free from all law which would constrain 
him from the exterior without thus becoming amoral or beyond good 
and evil. But exterior constraint and obligation are not equiparated. 
Freedom from the Law 
Paul is categorical, the Christian’s vocation is one of liberty — he 
is a son, not a slave. “Nay, ye were called to freedom, brethren . . . but 
if ye are led by the spirit ye are not under the Law” (Gal 5, 13 and 18). 
Grace replaces the Law, “For sin shall not have power over you, since 
ye are not under the Law, but under grace” (Rom 6, 14). In Rom 7, 1-6 


Paul uses the analogy of a widow to prove freedom from the Law. Now — 


that her husband is dead, the widow is free ; and so the Christian, dead 
and risen again with Christ, is now free from the Law. Such statements 
about freedom from the Law earned Paul much hostility, because by 


them he scandalised not only the Jews but also some Christians. He 


even declares that the Law, which the Jews held to be the bearer of 
life, was imposed to give death: 


Yet I knew not sin save through the Law. For I had not known lust, if the 


Law had not said “Thou shalt not lust”; but sin, getting a hold on me through — 


the commandment, worked all manner of lust in me: for without the Law 
sin is dead (Rom 7, 7-8). 
It has been argued that it was only the observances of the Mosaic Law 
“in its positive part” that Paul is abolishing. But under the term “law”, 
he includes also the moral precepts of the Mosaic Law, as a positive 
expression of the natural law. This is proved from Rom 7 where he 
treats of the Mosaic Law in its permanent moral content. St Paul says 


that he would not have known “lust” (cf. supra) but for the Law, and | 


e 
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“Just” is here to be taken in its most general sense of that which is 
contrary to all forms of precept even that precept given to Adam and 


. Eve. 


The Law as a pedagogue 
Yet the Law does not provoke sin, but transgression. Transgres- 


sion, according to Paul, is an expression and exteriorisation of a much 


more radical evil —hamartia. Hamartia is evil power personified. It 


_has been interpreted as concupiscence of the flesh, but in reality it 


corresponds best to the egoism by which, from the time of original sin, 
man has ordered himself to himself instead of to God. St Augustine 
calls it love of self. The Law, by its commandments, makes transgres- 
sion possible; and in the transgressing of the Law the identity of 
hamartia is revealed. Thus man, by transgressing the Law realises his 
state as a sinner and his need of redemption. The Law, therefore, is 
salutary —it teaches man his need of salvation. 
The law of the Spirit 
But the Christian, animated by the Holy Spirit, is freed from the 


_ pedagogy of the Law, “for the law of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus 


hath delivered thee from the law of sin and death” (Rom 8,2). The 
“law of the Spirit of life”, which Paul calls “grace” (cf. supra, Rom 6,14) 
is opposed to and replaces the Mosaic Law. This “law of the Spirit” 
differs radically from any other law; it is not a code (not even a code 


“given by the Holy Spirit”), but a “law” which is “accomplished in us 


by the Holy Spirit”. It is not simply an exterior norm of action, but a 
principle of action —a new interior dynamism. St Thomas Aquinas is 
called in to support the argument. He calls the law of the Spirit the 
New Law, but identifies the New Law with the Person of the Holy 
Spirit and with his activity in us. 

But it may be objected that Paul himself uses the term “law” to 
indicate this interior dynamism, instead of the term “grace” (Rom 6, 14). 
The reply is that Paul calls it law in reference to the prophecy of 
Jeremias, “. . . I will give my law in their bowels, and I will write it 


jn their hearts .. .” (Jer 31, 33). This prophecy is fulfilled at Pentecost 


by the gift of the Holy Spirit replacing the Mosaic Law. Again, 


Christian morality is ordained to love, but love is not a norm of conduct 


—it is a force or dynamism. Since “Charity . . . is the fulfilment of 


’ the Law” (Rom 13, 10), the Christian, acting out of love, fulfils the law 


without being constrained by it from the exterior (cf. Gal 5; 16 and 18). 
Christian positive law 

But what of the Christian positive law; Paul himself promulgates 
it and frequently insists on moral precepts? In so far as it is a written 
law the New Law does not justify any more than did the Mosaic Law. 
The principal element in the New Law is the Holy Spirit within us, but 
the secondary element, the written law, is for sinners, “. . . the law is 
not framed for the just, but for the lawless and the insubordinate, the 
impious and the sinful . . .” (1 Tim 1, 8-9). This written secondary 
element plays the same réle for the Christian sinner as the Mosaic Law 
did for the Jew —it is to lead him to Christ. It makes a man, no 
longer animated by the Holy Spirit, realise his state as a sinner and 
leads him to repentance, and it also supplies in some way for the light 
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which the Holy Spirit no longer supplies. But this secondary element’ 
is not for the just man, animated by the Holy Spirit. This is illustrated 
by the Church’s precept of communicating once a year. Though this pre- 
cept obliges all Christians, it does not have in mind the fervent Christian 
who already communicates frequently in response to his inner dynamism 
of love — he accomplishes the law without adverting to it. But, never-_ 
theless, this element has also its value for the just man because, in his| 
state of viator, he is never secure from sin. In his insecure state, the 
written law, as an exterior objective norm of conduct, will aid his. 
conscience when it is obscured by passion. 

The sole end of the exterior law is to ensure the interior dynamism | 
of the Christian. It does not normally present an ideal to be attained, 
but defines a limit to show when the interior dynamism is lacking. The | 
real norm of the New Law is the imitation of the Person of Christ, who 
is all the law, not only the principal element, the Spirit of Christ com- 
municated to the Christian, but also the secondary element, for this, 
too, finally returns to the imitation of Christ. In this law the Christian 
is free: he acts without exterior constraint, being directed from the 
interior by the Spirit of Christ within him. 


(iv) OTHER QUESTIONS 


The Image of God in Man according to Cyril of Alexandria, by Walter 
J. Burghardt, S.J. Woodstock College Press, 1957. xv +194 pp. 


HE modern theologian, with his proofs as far as may be pains- 
takingly built upon the literal sense of scripture, cannot but wonder 
at the importance of the notion of man as the image of God in early 
theology. What is perhaps no more than an accomodated sense becomes 
a concept of major dogmatic importance in which the probable literal 
sense, the dominion of man over the lower creation, is clearly quite 
secondary. Further, he will find in the idea of the image as much a 
tool as a conclusion. Like the concept of the supernatural today, with 
which it is analogous though by no means identical (Fr Burghardt 
reminds us that “like his predecessors, he (Cyril) is not disposed to 
contemplate man in a state of pure nature, in isolation from his concrete 
destiny”’.), it could be at once argued and accepted; its very existence | 
was more important than its precise content, it was a point de départ, 
an idea in common, a basis of discussion. i 
The thesis is a welcome addition to the long list of Jesuit works — 
on the subject, three of which were reviewed in a previous number of | 
this periodical. The author deserves great praise for tackling so volu- 
minous a writer as Cyril and for the excellence of his bibliographies 
and indices. His treatment is most orderly. Two introductory chapters 
show that Cyril made no distinction between image and likeness and 
that the image is to be found in the soul. He then discusses the content 
of the image under the headings: reason, freedom, dominion, sanctifica- 
tion, incorruptibility and sonship. Three concluding chapters deal with 
woman (in which Fr Burghardt rescues Cyril from a rather depressingly 
Miltonic view of womankind), sin and Christ. 
Such an investigation raises many theological difficulties ; some are 
rather genuine problems of interpreting Cyril’s mind, others are rather 
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methodological, for the author does not perhaps always sufficiently 
_ underline Cyril’s own pre-occupations. Apart from other conclusions 
already mentioned, the present reviewer was most struck by the follow- 
ing. First, the idea that freedom is “not merely the perilous power to 
elect either good or evil”, but the “ability freely to elect the good”. 
Second, the distinction of the idea of holiness into two “facets”: one 
_ ontological, “man’s participation in God’s nature, whereby the Holy 
| Spirit, by a communication of himself, fashions man to the Son whose 
Spirit He is and so to the Father whose image the Son is”; one dynamic, 
“man’s conscious imitation of God through virtue”. Third, the extremely 
detailed discussion of the precise meaning of incorruptibility in which 
the author lays bare the confusions — particularly that of the body’s 
survival in Christ, a body in which the image does not reside. Lastly, 
the notion of sonship. Here, Fr Burghardt shows the careful distinction 
between the essential sonship of the Word and the sonship by participa- 
tion of mankind. This last is founded on the twin principles of exchange, 
“the Son of God became man in order that men might become sons of 
God”, and solidarity in Christ, a difficult notion, involving a radical 
kinship of mankind with God at the moment of the Incarnation, later 
to flower in the grace of the Eucharist. He shows further that Cyril, 
content with the mystery, never quite manages either to formulate or to 
answer that basic problem of adoption: “in imaging the Trinity, do we 
have a resemblance to the Father which corresponds in any way to the 
resemblance we bear the Son in being sons?” 

This perforce piecemeal account. will indicate why Fr Burghardt’s 
monograph, though written for the specialist, will be of use to the 
humbler student. Partly because he is at pains to state Cyril of Alexan- 
dria’s opinions in the context of the other Fathers (though he sometimes 
accepts less critically the conclusions of others, for instance, those of 
Bouyer on aphtharsia in Athanasius), partly because of the confusions 
that the thoroughness of his analysis brings to light, but most of all 
because it becomes clear how Christ must be the centre of all sound 
theological thought, his work could well be an introduction and stimulus 
to the personal rethinking of such a treatise as, say, de Deo Creante et 

\ Elevante. 


Peter Hackett, S.J. 


La Communication de Etre Vol. 1, by A. Hayen, S.J. Desclée De 
Brouwer, Paris-Louvain, 1957. 181 pp. 

F® HAYEN plans to write four volumes on La Communication de 
lEtre. The first, La Métaphysique d'un Théologien, has already 

appeared, the second, L’Ordre Philosophique de St Thomas, is in the 

press and the last two, La Présence créatrice and La divine Ressemblance 

are still in preparation. 

La Métaphysique d’un Théologien is divided into four parts. In 
the first, Fr Hayen lays down the conditions for a “Thomistic” study of 
the metaphysics of St Thomas. The first of these is that the philosophy 
of the medieval Scholastics must not be separated from their theology. 
The second condition is that one must not lose sight of the fundamental 
concept of the Scholastics that Christ, who during his life on earth 
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revealed God to men, continues this work of revelation in the theo- 
logians of his Church. 


The second part, which examines the relation between theology | 
and metaphysics, subjects the two conditions of the first part to a’ 
detailed study. Although theology and metaphysics are quite distinct | 
subjects, the theologian is obliged to adopt the attitude of a metaphysi- 
cian in his approach to his subject. Fr Hayen defines the metaphysician’s 
attitude as follows: it is la perspective concréte de l’exercice actuel de 
lacte dexister (p. 12). This, in other words, is the attitude of a thinker | 
who, while he considers what exists, is also at the same time conscious | 
of the fact that he too has existence. But the theologian is not merely | 
a metaphysician, he is a privileged metaphysician whose spontaneous 
activity is assisted by the Holy Ghost, as St Thomas says in his Expositio 
super Librum Boethii de Trinitate (ed Decker, 1.2.c 66): 

In hoc profecto cognitionis maxime iuvatur mens humana, cum lumen eius | 
naturale nova illustratione confortatur ; sicut est lumen fidei et doni sapientiae 
et intellectus per quod mens supra se in contemplatione elevatur, inquantum | 
cognoscit Deum esse supra omne id quod naturaliter comprehendit. 

Thomism was born when St Thomas assumed metaphysics into 
theology. By this assumption metaphysics became not less but rather 
more perfect. The theologian begins where the metaphysician leaves off. | 
The love of God is at work in the theologian and so theology expands 
metaphysics without destroying it. Because metaphysics is a product of | 
total reflexion, it is necessary to consider theology’s relationship to | 
reflexion and this is done in the third part. Total reflexion is funda- 
mental to all vital experience. By it “I” become really “I”, and my 
life becomes really mine. Total reflexion is not simply pure thought but 
it reaches out towards God and attains its perfection in the love of God. 


To show that St Thomas taught the primacy of being and reflexion, 
Fr Hayen compares St Thomas’ doctrine on the Trinity with that of 
James of Metz. The result of this comparison is to show that St Thomas’ 
trinitarian theology enshrines a metaphysic of the primacy of being and 
reflexion — 
La théologie trinitaire de St Thomas enveloppe une métaphysique du primat | 
de l’étre et de la réflexion; la connaissance qui conciot le verbe, c’est l’étre 
de l’objet qui suscite, en l’informant, la réflexion du sujet connaissant (p.140). 
According to philosophy, total or metaphysical reflexion reaches its” 
completion in a free assent to the existence of God. In the light of | 
theology, metaphysical reflexion reaches its completion in a free parti- 
cipation in the life of the Holy Trinity. As St Thomas says, anima enim 
perfecte trinitatem imitatur actu et vult actu (De Ver. 10.3). Philoso- | 
phical reflexion is not destroyed by this theological light but is on the 
contrary expanded. Hence the metaphysical reflexion of a Christian | 
is authentic. Finally in the fourth part Fr Hayen shows briefly how the 
understanding of theology leads to the practice of metaphysical reflexion 
— Dans l effort loyal du théologien revenant a la métaphysique, c'est le 
Christ qui revient aux hommes, prolongeant le mystére de son incarna- 
tion et de sa vie cachée (p. 179). 
The conclusion of La Métaphysique dun Théologien is that the 
theologian is not only capable of devising and using an authentic philo- | 
sophy but is, moreover, invited to do so by Christ in order to go out te 
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meet the honest unbeliever. Hence the theologian by his philosophical 
efforts expresses the love of Christ for the unbeliever. It is in the light 
- of this conclusion that Fr Hayen intends to expose the philosophy of 
St Thomas in his remaining volumes. ‘ 
Elemér Nemesszeghy, S.J. 


Prayer in Practice, by Romano Guardini. Burns & Oates, 1957. 228pp. 
10s. 6d. 


HIS book deals with prayer as a living experience and not as a 

matter for abstract study. Thus, from the beginning, prayer is seen 
as a withdrawal into oneself and an attempt to establish personal contact 
with God in faith by the use of interior faculties which should respond 
to God but are often unhealthily atrophied. For such prayer we need 
to be “collected”, that is, composed and concentrated on this task of 
finding God. 

Our contact with God can reveal him under different aspects and 
each has its corresponding prayer-reaction in man: for example, God 
seen as holy can cause the two basic responses of yearning and acknow- 
ledgement of our own unholiness; God as almighty is adored and 
exulted in. But since we are Christians, our prayer is Christian prayer 
and the God we meet is the Holy Trinity. This mystery of the Trinity 
is revealed in and by Christ and we must enter into our relationship of 
brethren to him. It is only thus that we can come to the Father as 
Christ spoke of him and not as a vague governing deity. We must pray 
to the Holy Ghost that our heart and mind may comprehend Christ and 
ourselves. 

We can, of course, use oral prayer to communicate with God and 
it will usually happen that, if our intent is right, we will find suitable 
words. Sometimes these may come spontaneously but often we may 
have to make use of texts in the Bible and prayers of the Church, which 
teach us as well as provide a means of expression. There is a uni- 
versality about these prayers which allows of our using them without 
the care needed in using prayers of other individuals which may not 
‘ring true for us. Among the common vocal prayers are some of a 
‘particular form, such as the Litanies and the Rosary, which, by their 
repetitions, allow us to rest on a thought before moving on once more. 
These form a bridge to what the author calls “contemplative prayer”. 
This is a turning over, penetrating and assimilating of the message of 
Revelation, involving the whole man and not just his intellect Such 
prayer particularly needs preparation, and the usual progress of this 
prayer is to simplicity. It may finally be granted us even to experience 
“mystic prayer”. 

However prayer is not to be separated from life, and a deeper 
understanding of Providence will ensure that they are linked. All life 
and the world will be gradually seen as being transformed under God’s 
hand into a “new creation”. Prayer must be related to this vision of 
life and action must comply appropriately with the challenge of re- 
peated situations which reveals God’s will. 

Prayer should also be made to the Saints, who reveal Christ’s 
riches, and particularly to Mary, his Mother. There is point to such 
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prayer, even though there is danger of exaggeration and sentimentality, | 
which can depose Christ from his central position. The attractive realism | 
of this judgement, which avoids narrowness but recognises dangers, | 
appears again at the end of the book, when the author, after considering | 
the best means of prayer in times of special difficulty, goes on to | 
discuss private prayer, liturgical prayer and popular devotions. He 
points out that all these do and should enter into the life of practising | 
Catholics and he explains the position, advantages and function of each 
type in relation to the others. 


All the above points are expounded at some length and the exposi- 
tion impresses one as the statement of the author’s convictions and not 
mere theorizing. In passing, much matter and references are given which | 
will serve immediately for prayer and invite to it. At times the style 
may be unpleasing and the translation occasionally falters but the final 
impression left by the book is one of honest thought and realism. 


Perhaps the most rewarding idea in the book and the one which 
underlies and unifies most of the matter is that of the Providence of God. 
— Man, the world, the whole of life are free gifts of a God who works 
for his saving end: a God of whom the Revelation is yet another gift, 
It is no honour to God to undervalue men and the world (perhaps the 
author even overstresses man’s dignity at times), they are our meeting- 
place with God. Thus prayer is a recognition of reality and, as such, it 
must take account of the cycles of Nature, the circumstances and events 
of our life, the whole of our changing selves, body and soul, social and 
individual. This recognition implies the facing of difficulties — for 
example, we often do not want to meet God and can react wrongly at. 
the meeting — and the author offers lines of solution for these. It also 
implies that prayer is not just a series of distress-signals to God but 
something tending to become commensurate with life itself, at the centre 
of which we find ourselves called to respond with all honesty to God 
acting directly on us in the depth of our personality as well as in the 
world without. : 

Even after a second reading of the book, some questions still 
remain in the mind. Full allowance should be made for the fact that 
statements which sometimes seem unwarranted are modified and put in 
context later in the book. Still, there are occasions where more clarity 
seems demanded, as for example in the analysis of some of the attributes | 
of God. Also the use of terms taken from sense experience, even though’ 
it is stated that most often we meet God only i in faith, is perhaps rather | 
confusing to one starting on the road of “inward prayer” which the 
author deals with in the first part of the book. In the same place one 
is left wondering what is the relation of Christ to this type of prayer. 
The rdle assigned to his humanity, particularly his risen humanity, is’ 
hard to understand. Perhaps it would be useful to show more clearly 
that the Christ we follow suffered and died, and we cannot divorce our 
prayer from our following the road of the Cross. Finally, it is possible 
that, in our prayer itself, the advice offered to the imaginative “to hold 
converse with Christ as though he were actually present” might have 
unfortunate consequences in many cases. 


Michael Kyne, S.J. 


